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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


Unsportsmanlike 


Probably the most flagrant violation of 
sportsmanship that has ever occurred in 
the international history of art has been 
perpetrated at the 1934 Biennial at 
Venice. Italy, supposed to be the host 
of all the other nations, has hung in the 
American pavilion a picture by a Euro- 
pean artist, and, in spite of official Ameri- 
can protest, has refused to remove it. 
Compounding this insult, when the direc- 
tor of the American museum which or- 
ganized the exhibit ordered the collection 
dismantled, Italy forbade its removal. 

The trouble was caused by a portrait 
of Marion Davies, Hollywood moving pit- 
ture actress, by Tade Stryka, a Pole. The 
picture did not belong in the American 
pavilion for two reasons—first because the 
artist was a foreigner, second because the 
management of the American section ob- 
jected to it. 

The unsportsmanlike action and the suc- 
ceeding unsportsmanlike decisions were 
made by the president of the Biennial, 
Count Volpi. 

Briefly, this is what happened: Seymour 
Bergson, Paris correspondent of the 
Hearst papers, visited the Biennial a week 
before the opening, got in contact with 
Count Volpi, president of the exhibition, 
and, says the United Press, “it is under- 
stood that Bergson requested that the 
Marion Davies portrait be included.” 
There were difficulties. Tade Stryka, 
the artist, is a Pole and not an American. 


















PRINTS AS GIFTS: 


15 East 57th Street 


A Modern Etching by Harrison Cady 


Those who like to get away from 
the trite in Wedding Gifts have 
found our Etching Department 
well equipped to help in a selec- 
tion which is a compliment to 
the Bride’s good taste. 


Miss Sullivan gives her special attention 
to the requirements of collectors. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


Permission, however, was obtained from 
the Italian management*to hang it in the 
vestibule of the American pavilion. Mrs. 
Juliana R: Force, director of the Whitney 
Museum, who had organiged the American 
section at the behest of the Grand Central 
Art Galleries which oWns the pavilion, 
objected to this encroajhment, and sent 
an emissary to withdraw'the entire Ameri- 
can exhibit if the offending portrait was 
not removed. The Italiane refused. 

All of this news, day after day, made 
the cables tremble. Indeed, the incident 
was not without its Hollywood publicity 
angle even in. Italy, where the people, 
says one dispatch, have started calling 
Miss Davies “‘the Queen of America.” 

Right, of course, lies on the side of Mrs. 
Force. The. situation ‘is aggravated by 
the wave of art nationalism which is 
sweeping America, by the further 
fact that the Whitney Museum has be- 
come a sort of symbol Gn the struggle of 
American artists against. the foreign “‘so- 
ciety” portraitists who come to this coun- 
try to grab rich commiéfions. 

Of course, strictly speaking, it is Italy's 
affair. Venice is hers, and so is the Bien- 
nial. If she chooses to: place a Count 
Volpi in charge of the.Biennial that is 
her business. But this is the age of the 
international boycott, and it would not be 
surprising if American artists and Ameri- 
can art lovers, through their powerful 
organizations, took up the subject of re- 
taliation. 

A pity—but America did not start it. 
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794 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
(between 61st and 62nd Streets) 


MODERN GRAPHIC ART 
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HOWARD COOK 
ADOLF DEHN 
MABEL DWIGHT 
WANDA GAG 


Catalogues sent gratis 


Gifts from Artists 


In another column of The Art Digest 
will be found a news account of the pro- 
test which Jonas Lie, president of the 
National Academy of Design, has made 
against the action of the Houston Art 
Museum in soliciting artists to give paint- 
ings to that institution. This is probably 
the beginning of a controversy which is 
calculated to result in organized actiom 
by the artists of America. 

Mr. Lie asserted that the Texas action 
was to be regarded in the light of a pre- 
cedent, which he. considered to be. “‘vi- 
cious." Whether he was right or wrong 
in the employment of the adjective, it 
was a precedent sure enough. Under date 
of June 22, Gerrit A. Beneker of Truro, 
Mass., wrote to Wilford S. Conrow, sec- 
retary of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League, to apprise him that on that 
day he received a letter from the director 
of the Oshkosh (Wis.) Public Museum 
asking him to give a painting, which Mr. 
Beneker said led him “to believe that 
this idea of artists giving away their work 
is a matter which our League might very 
well fight as an organized body.” This 
artist's comments on the situation de- 
serve to be put on record. 

“When I read in the New York Times 
last week,’ wrote Mr. Beneker, ‘‘what 


Jones Lie had to say in protest against 

the Houston broadcast of 100 telegrams 

to artists, asking them to give their work, 
[Continued on page 17] 
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Chicago Holds a Great International Show of Contemporary Prints 





“Workers of the Soil,” Etching ‘by John E. Costigan, United States. 


The poor man and the rich man meet on 
equal terms in the realm of contemporary 
prints. The poor man, with a home he seeks 
to make livable, can buy a good print for the 
price of a pair of shoes, or one of a higher 
class for the price of a rocking chair. The 
wealthy connoisseur can exercise his taste and 
judgment for his portfolios at a price no 
higher. Nor are the prints which can be ob- 
tained for such modest sums unworthy and 
without rank. They can be by well known 
artists, and of such excellence that they have 
passed the critical judgment of recognized 
critics and artists. 

The feature of the great Century of Progress 
International Exhibition of Prints at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, which lasts until Nov. 1, 
is the lowness of price of the works shown. 
They range from $3 for “The Old House,” 
a wood engraving by Janina Nowotnowa, a 
Polish artist, herewith reproduced, and $4.50 
for “Winter,” a woodcut by Karl Ehlers of 
Germany, to $125 for “Large Noctune,” a litho- 
graph by the American, Albert Sterner, here- 
with reproduced, and $75 for “The Old Barn 
and the Birches,” an etching by Childe Has- 
sam, famous American Impressionist. Big 
names may be had in plenty—a Diego Rivera 
for $20, a Rockwell Kent for $10, a John 
Sloan for $24, a John Taylor Arms for $18, 
an Eric Gill for $11, a Claire Leighton for 
$20, and a Henri-Matisse for $55. 

All of these and all the hundreds of others 
were passed upon by a jury of selection com- 


posed of Walter Brewster, John Taylor Arms, 
Elisabeth Luther Cary, Francis Chapin and 
Charles A. Wilimovsky. 

Millions of people will see this exhibition, 
which runs concurrently at the Art Institute 
with the very extensive 1934 Century of 





EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 


The Century of Progress Exhibition 
of Contemporary Prints sweeps us into 
the beautiful wunreality of black and 
white and all its shades and variations 
with a renewed enthusiasm for old 
things. This is a realm in which the 
limited may sometimes shine the more 
brightly within their limitations while the 
gifted transcend the limitations of the 
medium to its supreme glorification, It 
is one phase of art in which vulgarities 
are so intolerable that the grossest hesi- 
tate before committing them while the 
tender and refined are at home and at 
ease, as in their mother tongue. In the 
absence of much that can be done in 
painting, the beauty and significance of 
line shine forth convincingly as the true 
basis of great art. How little the machine 
age registers in the artistic conscious- 
ness may be indicated by the fact that 
out of 412 prints there is only one whi-h 
depicts a motor car. Truly a black and 
white show brings us back to funda- 
mental realities and excellences. 





Price, $20. 


Progress Art Exhibition, devoted to painting 
and sculpture, to which Tue Arr Dicest gave 
a special edition last month. Undoubted- 
ly this remarkable presentment of prints from 
Europe and America will do much to stimulate 
a demand for this class of art both in the 
realm of home decoration and in the more 
critical field of connoisseurship. 

All the prints in the International are for 
sale, and the prices are printed in the cata- 
logue. Anyone can buy through the Art In- 
stitute, or anyone can go to his local print 
dealer and place his order. 

As one who has had much to do with the 
preparation of the International, THe Art 
Dicest asked Clarissa D. Flint, assistant to 
Mrs. Lilian Combs, acting curator of prints 
at the Art Institute, to prepare for its readers 
a descriptive account of the collection. She 
wrote as follows: 

“The International Exhibition of Contempo- 
rary Prints is made up of two sections: one 
section takes the place this vear of the annual 
Lithography and Wood Engraving show held 
each fall in our galleries; the other section 
takes the place of the Etching and Engraving 
Exhibition held annually in the spring. The 
combination of these two shows gives the pub- 
lic an unusual opportunity to see. prints in 
all the graphic mediums and to compare the 
work of individual artists in more than one 
medium, a comparison which is often of sig- 
nificant interest. 


“To speak statistically, the exhibition is 
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Riggs’ Lithograph That Won First Logan Prize Is Priced at $15 





made up of four hundred and twelve prints, 
by artists from twenty-one countries. Over 
one-half of the prints shown are by American 
artists, a proportion in keeping with the aim 
of the Century of Progress Exhibition of Paint- 
ing to accent the work of Americans. 

“A convenient course of procedure in at- 
tempting to analyze the prints in this ex- 
hibition is to make a sharp division between 
work from the various countries. 

“The French exhibitors as usual are prom- 
inent and their work is much that one would 
expect. In this group the mediums are pretty 
well divided. Louis Joseph Soulas, who has 
been represented in many of our shows, con- 
tributes a well-spaced and airy ‘Place St. 
Pierre, Coutenance.’ His treatment is thor- 
oughly understandable and pleasant, though 
lacking in the atmospheric quality that is such 
an elusive attribute in prints. André Dunoyer 
de Segonzac in ‘Beach’ achieves this ‘atmos- 
phere’ more successfully than most, and it is 
amazing that an artist, merely with a few 
scratchy lines well placed, can portray the hot 
sands and the brilliant baking sunlight of 
Southern France. In his ‘Boxers’ Segonzac 
has approached but not quite equalled his 
earlier series of prize fights which are now 
such rarities. 

“Matisse is represented in open line draw- 
ing, a spontaneous ‘Reclining Nude’ done in 
lithography but almost a drawing in effect, a 
more finished figure ‘Dancer,’ and a small etch- 
ing, “Head of a Girl.’ Except for the ‘Dancer’ 
the quality of the drawing is hardly up to the 
expected Matisse standard, but the three prints 
are an interesting representation of the varied 
manners of this artist and his results in the 
use of different mediums. 

“One of the most {stylish’ prints in the en- 
tire exhibition is a lovely large head of a wo- 
man by Detain. There is a certain dash and 
chic in the pattern of the frizzy black hair 
against the white background and a very 
French quality in the personality of the woman 
portrayed. 

“Raphaél Drouart has two interesting aqua- 
tints, “St. Francis of Assisi’ and an especially 


In the 


lovely still life ‘Roses and Marigolds.’ 
latter there is an exquisite use of textures and 
an understanding of composition that is often 
dolefully lacking in flower arrangements. 

“In woodcuts France relies on Raoul Dufy 


and Léopold Survage. The former with 
‘Fishing,’ which was used on the cover of the 
exhibition catalogue, makes a characteristically 
decorative design. In both his etching and 
his woodcut there is the same nervous pattern 
and the same flat arrangement of decorative 
motifs that distinguishes his textiles and his 
wallpaper, but without the humor and the 
sophistication which make these latter so de- 
lightful. 


Not Premeditated 


It was purely a coincidence, but to one who 
looks at it casually it has all the earmarks cf 
premeditation. Every newspaper reader is 
familiar with the anti-administration report of 
the Darrow Committee investigating the 
N. R. A. Mr. Darrow’s findings furnished a 
major political sensation and caused the fu- 
ture to appear less dreary to the old guard 
Republicans. Ever since the report was made 
public Robert B. Harshe, director of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, has been trying to explain 
why he chanced to pick John Steuart Curry’s 
“Tornado” to fill the six-foot space between 
the bronze busts of President Roosevelt and 
Clarence Darrow, both from the hand of Jo 
Davidson, in the 1934 Century of Progress 
Art Exhibition. 

Readers of Tue Arr Dicesr are familiar 
with the Curry picture, which shows a panic- 
stricken Kansas family diving into a cyclone 
cellar, while the air is filled with debris and 
the startled farm animals and chickens are 
skurrying for shelter from the funnel shaped 
cloud. Mr. Harshe’s claim that the arrange- 
ment was caused by chance and not political 
significance is supported by the fact that the 
show was hung a week or two before the bitter 
Darrow report was issued. But some wonder 
if the director could have obtained advance 
information. 





Survage’s ‘Playing Ball’ is the only 













































“Center Ring.” 
Lithograph by 
Robert Riggs, 
United States. 
Price, $15. 


Awarded the Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan First Prize 
for Lithography and Wood 
Engraving. 


abstraction in the French section and is a 
rhythmically pleasing bit of pattern in black 
and white. 

“The German section is more varied than 
the French and for that reason more interest- 
ing as a group. It has been our aim in these 
exhibitions to show what new work is being 
done in prints and, though it is not always 
possible to confine ourselves to work done in 
the past year, we do make a conscious effort 
to obtain new work by artists whose prints 
are not constantly on view in the galleries in 
this country or illustrated in the publications 
of this country. In the German group we 
have accomplished this and there are new 
names and new prints which are not an old 
story. 

“Johannes Wiisten shows two widely different 
prints. One is a portrait of the artist, Lotte 
Wegeleben, in which he is primarily concerned 
with pattern: a striped curtain, a plaid scarf, 
a patched canvas or the graining of a wooden 
table top. In his other engraving “The Prodigal 
Son’ Mr. Wiisten has little thought of pattern 
and has put all his emphasis on composition 
and space relation. He has gone back to 
Lucas van Leyden in his treatment of a 
peasant type and his over-turned water jug, 
but more than that, he has borrowed from 
the old masters in his triangular composition, 
his interest in spaces as well as in lines, his 
crisp accenting. This careful choice of influ- 
ences was rewarded and Wiisten received the 
Thomas E. Donnelley Third Prize for Etching 
and Engraving. 

“There are several points of strength in the 
German display, not the least being Kathe 
Kollwitz’s three prints: a massive woodcut 
composition, “The Parents’ has her usual 
strength and solidity; the ‘Self Portrait’ is 
keenly felt, and is a powerful study of a 
powerful face; the etching ‘Ploughmen’ is char- 
acteristically full of anguish and toil, a heart- 
rending portrayal of the struggle of the down- 
trodden against forces too strong for them. 
This print is doubly interesting from a critical 


[Continued on page 8] 
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Tunnicliffe of England Uses Stallion for Fine Decorative Work 


“The Shire Stallion.” 
Wood Engraving by 
Charles F. Tunnicliffe, 
England. 
Price, $15. 


Horses, and sports gener- 
ally, have long been tradi- 
tional subjects for the Eng- 
lish print makers, so this en- 
graving follows, with a mod- 
ern touch, a national trend. 








The Prize Prints 


Seven prizes were awarded at the Century 
of Progress International Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Prints. All but five were ad- 
judged by the Committee on Prints and Draw- 
ings of the Art Institute of Chicago, consisting 
of Walter S. Brewster, chairman, Robert Aller- 
ton, Chauncey McCormick, Alfred E. Hamill, 
Thomas E. Donnelley, Joseph T. Ryerson, Mrs. 
Franz Oppenheimer and Carter H. Harrison. 
The First Logan Prize was awarded by a spe- 
cial jury composed. of Potter Palmer, president 
of the Art Institute; Walter S. Brewster, chair- 
man of the Committee on Prints and Draw- 
ings, and by Robert B. Harshe, director of the 
Art Institute. The Chicago Society of Etch- 
ers Prize was awarded by a committee selected 
by that organization. 

Two of the prizes went to Englishmen, three 
to Americans, one to a German and one to a 
Dutchman. The winners: 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan First 
Prize in the Etching and Engraving Section 
($100 with bronze medal), to Stanley Anderson 
for “Hot Chestnuts.” [Stanley Anderson rep- 
resents the school of English craftsmen whose 
goal is techmical perfection. In his brilliant 
“Hot Chestnuts,” which is reproduced on the 
cover of this issue of Tue Arr Dicest, he has 
reached his goal in the field of copper en- 
graving.] 

The Walter S. Brewster Second Prize in the 
Etching and Engraving Section ($50), to John 
Copley for “A Chinese Face.” [John Copley 
is another Englishman who is well known to 
Art Institute visitors. In 1929 he won the 
First Prize with his lithograph “Alassio—Starry 
Night.” In 1930 he received Honorable Men- 
tion for his beautiful lithograph “The Olive 
Grove.”] 

The Thomas E. Donnelley Third Prize in 
the Etching and Engraving Section ($25), to 
Johannes Wuesten for “The Prodigal Son.” 
[Germany carried off the third prize in this 
class, and it is interesting that the artist is one 
who has never before submitted any work to 


American print exhibitions. “The Prodiga 
Son” is a copper engraving and reminds one 
strongly of that early master of engraving, 
Lucas van Leyden. There is something of 
the same interest in rural types, the same 
rather earthy quality in the figure of the swine 
herd, which one might say is more peasant 
than prodigal son, as Lucas put into his en- 
gravings in the early sixteenth century.] 

The Mr..and Mrs. Frank G. Logan First 
Prize in the Lithography and Wood Engraving 
Section ($100 with bronze medal), to Robert 
Riggs for “Center Ring.” [In his prize win- 
ning lithograph Mr. Riggs has made excellent 
use of his medium and has produced a fine, 
decorative print which utilizes all the possi- 
bilities of lithography in its movement, its 
contrasts and its brilliance of tone. It is inter- 
esting to note that whereas the first and sec- 
ond prizes in etching. and engraving were both 
awarded to Englishmen, the honors in lithog- 
raphy and wood engraving went to Americans. ] 

The Walter S. Brewster Second Prize in the 
Lithography and Wood Engraving Section 
($50), to Asa Cheffetz for “A New England 
Calendar.” [Mr. Cheffetz has always done 
meticulous and careful work but never before 
has he exhibited any work so finely done as 
the twelve tiny wood engravings which make 
up his charming little “New England Cai- 
endar.” It is truly remarkable that any art- 
ist could achieve, in so small a space, such a 
feeling of the atmosphere of a summer’s day, 
or the crispness of an autumn morning. The 
Brewster prize is awarded especially for ex- 
cellence in technique.] 

The Alfred E. Hamill Third Prize in the 
Lithography and Wood Engraving Section 
($25) to M. C. Escher for “Nonza, Corsica.” 
[Mr. Escher.is a Dutchman and many will 
be glad that Holland has been rewarded this 
year with a prize, for all during the years of 
Chicago’s International Print Exhibitions Hol- 
land has been consistent in the standard of 
quality which has been submitted and each 
year has sent a goodly representation of the 
work of Dutch artists.] 








Picasso Etchings 


The Print Club of New York, which is a 
subsidiary, of the Limited Editions Club, an- 
nounces the publication at $40 of 150 copies 
of “Portfolio Number One: Six Signed Original 
Proofs of Etchings by Pablo Picasso.” . It will 
issue portfolios in regular sequence,.and has 
listed, the following: Fall, 1934, George Grosz; 
Spring. 1935, Edward Steichen; Summer, 1935, 
Henri-Matisse. 

The announcement of the Print Club uses 
the following language: “Pablo Picasso is the 
king of modern art, acknowledged the great- 
est of living modern artists. For two decades 
his painting has received adulation from a 
majority of the critics; and his paintings have 
brought fantastic prices. Some critics have 
sought to decry his fame; it is their conten- 
tion that Picasso is solely a master of method 
and technique. 

“How universal, then, is the acclaim which 
Picasso receives when he invades the world of 
graphic art! For here the master of method 
and technique is best able to give evidence of 
his prowess. When Picasso works upon a cop- 
per-plate, the resulting lines are sure, con- 
fident, the work of an artist who knows what 
he is about. Prints from plates by Pablo Pi- 
casso are invariably masterpieces of line trium- 
phant in pattern and satisfying in technique. 
He is capable of that sort of cutting which 
has often been described, even while the Greeks 
were using it, as ‘the pure Grecian line.’ ” 

The six etchings were done for the Limited 
Editions Club’s illustrated edition of Aristo- 
phanes “Lysistrata,” together with 40 pencil 
drawings. 


The Chicago Society of Etchers Prize ($50 
to a member of the society). to Walter Tittle 
for “Portrait of Augustus John.” [Mr. Tittle 
is one of the foremost of the portrait artists 
in the field of prints, and certainly he is facile 
in his drypoint medium. This portrait will 
join the collection of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers. It was reproduced on the cover 
of the 15th May issue of Tue Arr Dicest.] 
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Lowest Priced Print in Show Is Polish Wood Engraving for $3 








“The Old House.” 
Wood Engraving by 
Janina Nowotnowa, Poland. 
Price, $3. 


Because of its decorative quality, 

many art lovers will prefer this wood 

engraving to many that cost five or 
ten times as much. 
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Print International 
[Continued from page 6] 
standpoint, for it shows Kollwitz’s great 
strength and her weakness. There is virile 
power in her expression of sympathy for the 
oppressed and there is an almost fanatical con- 
centration upon her truth, no matter how bru- 
tal, but there is also an overwhelming heaviness 
in her etching, a certain weight of subject 
matter that is not suitable to this facile 
medium. Kollwitz is undoubtedly a truly fine 
printmaker, but her sermons are sometimes 

too leaden and too grim. 

“But the Germans are not all grim. Lino 
Lipinsky has done a charmingly airy bit of 
lightness in the ‘Little View of Capri’, and 
Otto Niickel makes merry in a most sprightly 
manner in his ‘Merry Widow’ and the macabre 
‘Promenade.’ 

“A number of the Germans have noticeably 
gone back to the great printmakers of the past, 
as Wiisten has gone back to Lucas van Leyden. 
A keen eye can readily find echoes of Rem- 
brandt and the Italian engravers. This is a 
to-be-expected reaction and refuge in a country 
that is economically and emotionally on the 
verge of upheaval. 

“Except for the American section the En- 
glish is the largest, which is natural since the 
two typical schools of engraving, on wood and 


on metal, must be adequately represented. The 
metal engraving group won particular recogni- 
tion, and Stanley Anderson’s ‘Hot Chestnuts’ 
was awarded the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
First Prize for Etching and Engraving. Mr. 
Anderson was trained as a metal worker and 
as a result has a special regard for an un- 
broken contour line and for clear definition. 
The outstanding quality in this Englishman’s 
work is the clearness and cleanness of his 
plates and both the prize winning ‘Hot Chest- 
nuts’ and the no less brilliant “The Farm 
Hand’ are excellent examples of pure metal 
engraving. 

“The whole field of contemporary English 
engraving is well covered in the exhibition. 
Robert Austen, with his Schéngauer-like tech- 
nique, has two lovely crisp prints. Ian Strang’s 
especial decision is shown in two architectural 
subjects. And there are many others no less 
fine in their technical brilliance and straight- 
forward articulation. 

“In the field of etching also England had 
recognition. John Copley’s ‘A Chinese Face’ 
won the Walter S. Brewster Second Prize in 
Etching and Engraving. This artist is also 
represented with two lithographs but neither 
of them is up to the standard of his earlier 
lithographs nor equal to this etching. 

“Charles F. Tunnicliffe adds strength to two 
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English ‘‘Linocuts’’ Shown 

A collection of 118 colored “Linocuts” is be- 
ing shown for the first time in this country at 
the Brooklyn Museum, where it wil! remain un- 
til September 20. These prints are by members 
of the Redfern Color Print Society, which is 
composed of the leading color prints makers of 
England. . At the conclusion of the show in 
Brooklyn, the collection will be sent on a 
circuit tour throughout the country. 

Five or six examples are shown.by each of 
the following artists: - George ‘Nicholson, W. 
E. Hardman, Margaret Barnard, Alice M. 





Coats, Julia Mavrogordato, Edith Lawrence, 
Donald Grierson, Enid Martin, Sybil Andrews, 
Cyril E. Power, Leonard Beaumont, W. Green- 
gras, Lill Techudi, Anna R. Findlay, Edith 
Spowers, Eileen Mayo, Claude Flight, K. 
Roberts, Astrid Mayer, R. A. Wilson, E. Mac- 
kenzie, John Summers, W. Harrison, Frank 
Wood and D. Holland. 





Chains and the Spirit 
There is no price large enough, no iron or 
stone strong enough, to keep a rebellious spirit 
indefinitely enslaved.—Paul Green, 





sections of the show with his heavily-bitten 
etching ‘Old Bones’ and his brilliant wood 
engraving “The Shire Stallion.’ This last is 
as fine a piece of decorative work as the entire 
exhibition affords and is worthy of the unusual 
comment it has evoked. 

“Tt is significant that the average price of the 
English wood engravings is about ten dollars, 
which would indicate that the artists are mak- 
ing a sincere effort; by using this cheap me- 
dium, to bring fine original works of art before 
the public at a price that the public can pay. 
It might be beneficial if some of our own stu- 
dents would take note that such éxperienced 
artists as Blair Hughes-Stanton, Norman 
Janes, John F. Greenwood, Charles W. Taylor, 
Vera Waddington and Clifford Webb can feel 
it worth their while to reach a large public 
with moderate means. 

“Holland has a fine representation this year, 
small in number but superior in quality. M. 
C. Escher won the Alfred E. Hamill Third 
Prize for his lithograph, ‘Nonza, Corsica.’ 
Eekman has a brilliantly expressionistic wood- 
cut, ‘Reclining Nudes.’ Anton Pieck reaches 
the heights of technical skill in his small 
etchings of a rag-gatherer and an umbrella- 
seller. 

“Of course, there are high spots among the 
other countries: three beautiful etchings by 
Julius Komjati, which boldly echo Rembrandt; 
some delightfully decorative color prints from 
Poland; and a thoroughly charming bit of im- 
pressionistic drypoint by a Chinese art, Tyrus 
Wong. 

“As I have said, the American section takes 
up more than one half of the exhibition. It 
is more evenly balanced than usual, giving 
a very fair showing of both ‘conservatives’ 
and ‘moderns.’ The usual names appear, and 
there is much of the usual stuff, but there are 
some refreshingly strong bits of printmaking. 
Asa Cheffetz produced twelve small miracles 
in his ‘New England Calendar,’ which won 
the Walter S. Brewster Second Prize in Lithog- 
raphy and Wood Engraving. Thomas Nason’s 
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Highest Priced Print Is Albert Sterner Lithograph for $125 


“Large Nocturne.” 
Lithograph by 
Albert Sterner, 
United States. 

Price, $125. 
Courtesy of 
Kleemann Galleries. 


This artist while standing 
for tradition in American 
art—tradition of draughts- 
manship and tradition of 
subject—also displays unmis- 
takable individual qualities. 


prints are beautifully sensitive examples of 
work in the same medium. 

“This section is strongest in its lithographs 
and there are some first class prints in this 
medium. Robert Riggs’ big ‘Center Ring’ 
(the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan First 
Prize in the Lithography and Wood Engraving 
Section) shows a brilliant and colorful use of 
contrasts. Francis Chapin’s ‘Horse Auction— 
Chicago Stockyards’ is an example of clever 


High Craftsmanship 


“Gipsies Before Gerona.” 
Drypoint by Heber Thompson, 
England. 

Price, $16. 


The artist cut his - picture 

directly in the metal with an 

instrument, instead of “biting” 
the lines with acid. 


scraping and stands out in the exhibition. 
Boris Anisfeld, with his unfailing sense of the 
dramatic, exhibits a stunning figure of a wo- 
man, ‘Shulamite.’ Richard Crist does some- 
thing very alive and honest in his ‘Plaza, 
Sunday Afternoon’ in Mexico. And Max Weber 
makes a charmingly simple thing out of his 
one rose in a vase, 

“The etchings are varied and _ interesting. 
Howard Cook makes good use of pattern in 


two Mexican scenes. Walter Tittle does two 
fine drypoint portraits of Joseph Conrad and 
Augustus John, the latter receiving the Chicago 
Society of Etchers Prize for the best etching 
or drypoint done by one of its members. 

“To sum up the exhibition, one may say that 
it affords a wide range of interest. There is 
humor and pathos, strength and weakness, 
some spontaneous brilliance and much _pain- 
staking excellence.” 


Marks English Work Now, as Ever Before 
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Anisfeld’s ‘Shulamite’ 





Has Sense of Drama 





“Shulamite,”. Lithograph by Boris Anisfeld, United States. 


List of the Prints 


[KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: A., Aquatint. 
A.M., Aquatint and 
. Engraving. En.-D., 
E., Etching. E.-A., 
.. Etching in Color. 
E.-En., Etching and Engraving. L., Lithograph. 
- Mezzotint. S8. 
G. E., Soft Ground Etching. W., Woodcut. W.- 
C., Woodcut in Color. W. En., Wood Engraving. 
W. En.-C., Wood Engraving in Color.] 

AUST RIA—Karl Sterrer, “Nude” (E. $10). 

BELGIUM—Maurice Brocas, “View of Di- 
nant” (W. En. $15). 

CANADA—Ernst Neumann, “The Beggar” 
(W. $12). 

CHIN A—Tyrus 
$15). 

CZECHOSLOV AKI A—Cyril Bouda, “On the 
River” (E. $9); “Still Line on the Boat” (En. 
$10). Vaclav Fiala, “Market Town in France” 


Wong, “Landscape” (D. 


(E. $7). Kol Sokol, “Fishing” (E. $7). 
DENMARK—C. V. Stubbe, “The Sea 
Road” (E. $35). 
FRANCE—Adolphe Beaufrére, “Quimperlé, 


the Laita River” (E. $12). Pierre de Belay, 
“The Box” (E.-C. $8). Jacques Beurdeley, 
“Through the Wheat Fields” (E. $20). Jac- 
ques Boullaire, “Nudes on the Beach” (W. 
En. $5); “Whaling in 1830” (W. En. $5). 
Georges Bruyer, “Marketing” (A. $16). André 
Derain, “Head” (L. $30). Raphael Drouart, 
“Roses and Marigolds” (A. $16); “St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi” (A. $12). Raoul Dufy, “Fishing” 
(W. $35); “Repose” (E. $20). Amédée 
Féau, “From the Walls of Chateau-Thierry” 
(E. $12). Pierre Guastalla, “Kinny” (L. $12); 
“Quay in the Sun” (E. $24). André Jacque- 
min, “Sentimental Song” (E. $22). Jean- 








Price, $50. 


Emile Laboureur, “A Calvary” (E. $14). 
Louis Legrand, “Toe Dancer” (E-D. $16). 
Aristide Maillol, “Nude Arranging Hair” (L. 
$30). A. Marius Martin, “Donkey and Three 
Ducks” (E. $20); “Spanish Fruit-seller” (W. 
$15). Henri Matisse, “Dancer” (L. $25); 
“Head of a Girl” (E. $30); “Reclining Nude” 
(L. $55). Poncet, “Gypsy” (E. $25). Georges 
Rouault, “Clowns” (L. $45). André Dunoyer 
de Segonzac, “Beach” (E); “Boxers” (E. $25). 
Louis Joseph Soulas, “Place St. Pierre, Cou- 
tances” (En. $15); “Snow Scene in Lorraine” 
(W.-C. $15). Leopold Survage, “Playing Ball” 
(W. $12). 

GERMANY—Walter Bernstein, “Li” (En. 
$20). Hugo Boeschenstein, “Summer at Bo- 
densee” (W. $8). Franz Doll, “Hagar” (E. 
$12); “Portrait of the Artist” (E. $10). Karl 
Ehlers, “Winter” (W. $4.50). Bruno Guten- 
sohn, “The Ant’s World” (W. En. $15). Wil- 
helm Heise, “Bluebells” (L. $15); “Zinnias” 
(L. $15). Karl Hofer, “Girl Reading” (D. 
$10); “Landscape” (L. $15); “Seated Figure” 
(L. $10); “Seated Woman” (L. $15). Ludwig 
von Hofmann, “Houses in Florence” (L. $5.). 
Hans Jaeger, “Old Peasant House” (W. $12). 
Paul Klee, “Figure of Man” (E. $40); “Per- 
seus” (E. $40). Kaethe Kollwitz, “The 
Parents” (W. $15); “Ploughmen” (E. $15); 
“Self Portrait” (W. $9). Bernhard Kretzsch- 
mar, “Landscape” (E. $20). Lino S. Lipinsky, 
“The Little View of Capri” (E. $25). Leo 
Mayer, “Chestnut Tree in Spring” (E. $30); 
“Painter and Wife” (D. $35). Otto Nueckel, 
“Loving Couple” (Leadcut, $10); “Merry 
Widow” (En. $15); “The Promenade” (En. 
$15). Erich Ockert, “Fishing Boat” (E.-En. 





$15); “The Smoker” (E.-En. $20). Karl 
Roessing; “The Actor” (W. En. $5). Wilhelm 
Rudolph, “Landscape in Tolkewitz” (W. $24), 
Curt Wild-Wall, “Meeting” (W. $12). Jo- 
hannes Wuesten, “Portrait of Lotte Wegeleben” 
(En. $12); “The Prodigal Son” (En. $10). 
GREAT BRIT AIN—Stanley Anderson, “The 
Farm Hand” (En. $22); “Hot Chestnuts” (En. 
$22). Robert Austin, “Mask” (En. $33); 
“Woodcarriers” (En. $27.50). S. R. Badmin, 
“Mill Street, London” (E. $16). Leonard 
Beaumont, “The Wine Cask” (E. $25). Ed- 
mund Blampied, “The Cocktail” (L. $16); 
“Tremors in the Park” (L. $16). Lily Blath- 
erwick, “Poppies” (L. $11). L. G. Brammer, 
“The Factory on the Hill” (E. $16). Arthur 
Briscoe, “Mizzen Topmast Crosstrees” (E, 
$48). Eveleen Buckton, “The Fallen Tree” 
(E. $20). Enid Butcher, “The Sawyers” (E. 
$16). Graham Clilverd, “The Spires of Ox- 
ford” (D. $21). John Copley, “A Chinese 
Face” (E. $24); “The Garments of Jesus” 
(L. $24); “Seen from an Omnibus” (L. $18), 
Paul Drury, “On Box Hill” (E. $16). W. 
Fairclough, “The Toilet” (E. $20). Austin 
Frederick, “Roman Farm” (En. $20); “Ro- 
man Remains” (W. En. $10). Ethel Gabain, 
“The Farm in the Dip” (L. $18); “Léonie” 
(L. $18); “Little People” (L. $18); “On the 
Balcony” (D. $30). Eric Gill, “Bethlehem” 
(W. En. $22); “Gethsemane” (W. En. $11). 
Rowland Roy Gill, “In Old San Remo, Italy” 
(E. $16). John F. Greenwood, “The Road to 
the Lead Mines” (W. En. $5.50). Barbara 
Greg, “High Street, Steyning” (W. En. $8). 
Mary E. Groom, “A Connemarra Wake” (W. 
En. $10); “The Heavenly Reapers” (W. En. 
$10). Elsie Henderson, “Nilgai Doe” (L.-C. 
$22). Gertrude Hermes, “Fish” (W. En. $10). 
Kenneth Holmes, “Knaresborough, Yorkshire” 
(D. $24). Blair Hughes-Stanton, “Arcades” 
(W. En. $8); “Daphnis with Aurora” (W. 
En. $8). Norman Janes, “Thames Traffic” 
(W. En. $8). E. Owen Jennings, “Sand Cart, 
Siena” (En. $15). Clare Leighton, “Lambing” 
(W. En. $20); “To the Milking” (W. En. 


$20). Maximilian Marc, “Persian Gazelle” (D. 
$10). John C. Moody, “Durham” (En.-D. 
$25). Harry Morley, “The Bakehouse” (En. 
$25). Malcolm Osborne, “Professor Gillespie” 
(D. $25). Cyril E. Power, “Tube Station” 


(Linocut-Color, $10). Gwendolen Raverat, 
“Sleepers” (L. $25). Herbert William Simp- 
son, “Covent Garden” (En. $20). Ian Strang, 
“Pall Mall” (E. $25); “Place St. Salvi, Albi” 
(E. $25). Graham Sutherland, “Pastoral” (E. 
$22). Charles W. Taylor, “Findon Fair” (W. 
En. $14); “Stanford-le-Hope” (W.,En. $8). 
Heber Thompson, “Gypsies Before Gerona” (D. 
$16). Murray Macpherson Tod, “The Pond” 
(E. $15); “Wigtownshire Harbor” (E. $15). 
Charles F. Tunnicliffe, “Old Bones” (E. $15); 
“The Shire Stallion” (W. En’ $15). S. Van 
Abbé, “The Buttermarket at Night, Bruges” 
(D. $24). Vera Waddington, “An Indian 
Mother” (W. En. $7). William Washing- 
ton, “Cour des Dames, La Rochelle” (En. $25); 
“The Cricket Bat Maker” (En. $25). Clif- 
ford Webb, “River Bank” (W. En. $10). Geof- 
frey Wedgwood, “Outside the Walls” (En. 
$20). H. Williamson, “The Toilet” (E. $24). 

HOLLAND—€ekman, “Reclining Women” 
(W. $12). M. C. Escher, “Nonza, Corsica” 
(L. $15). Kees Heynsius, “The Hackneyman’s 
Horse” (E. $10). Anton Pieck, “Old Flemish 
Window” (W. $9); “Rag-gatherer, Amster- 
dam” (E. $8); “Umbrella-seller, Amsterdam” 
(E. $6). Gabriel Van Schnell, “Karzan 
Castle” (E. $13). Jan Wittenberg, “Goat” 
(L. $7). 

HUNGARY—Ernest Barta, “Grandmother” 
(A-C, $10). Tibor Gallé, “Fidelity” (E. $15). 
Julius Komjati, “Christ Heals” (E. $40); “The 












D. 
id” 








Joke” (E. $20); “Prisoner” (E. $20). Paul 
Molnar, “Flight into Egypt” (W. En. $8); 
“John the Baptist”? (W. En. $8). Endre 
Vadasz, “Circus” (E. $10); “Small: Bay” . (E. 
$12). Nandor Varga, “Mourning” (En. $10). 
Stephen Zador, “Horses on the Hortobagy 
Plain” (S. G. E. $10). 

ITALY—G. M.° Cadel, “Circus” (L. $6); 
“Interior” (L.' $8). Antonio’ Carbonati, “The 
Theater of Marcellus; Rome” (E. $10). Ben- 
venuto Disertori, “The Arch’ of ‘Titus, Rome” 
(E. $10); “The Planet Venus” (E:-En. $12). 
Valerio ‘Fraschetti, “Return of Ulysses” (E. 
$50). E. Mazzoni-Zarini, “La Certosa,’ Flor- 
ence” (E. $15). -Puplio Morbiducci, - “Work” 
(W. En. $12). Gustavo: Rodella, : “The 
Plough” (S. G. E. $20). Luigi Servolini, 
“Predestined” (W. $18). rye 

J APAN—Kiyoshi Hasegawa, “Dahlias” (D. 
$14); “Rose and the Ace of Hearts” (A. $17). 
Onchi’ Koshiro, “Mirror” (W.-C.: $8); “Still 
Life” (W.-C. $7). Kazue Yamagishi, “Gar- 
goyle” (W.-C. $10); “Winter Landscape” (W.- 
C. $10). ; 

MEXICO—Diego Rivera, “Fruits of Labor” 
(L. $20); “Sleep” (L. $20). 

NORWAY—Carl Victor ‘Lind, “Sleeping 
Baby” (D. $15). Guido Schjolberg, “Market 
Place, Kragero” (E. $35). 

POLAND—Edmund Bartlomiejezyk, “Drun- 
ken Highlanders” (W. $8). Mary Litauer, 
“Little House” (W.-C. $6). Janina Nowot- 
nowa, “The Old House” (W. En. $3). Wanda 
Telakowska, “Merry-go-round” (W.-C. $12); 
“Sport and Nature” (W.-C, $10). 


ROUMANIA—Mihai M. Ursulescu, “Fig- 
ures” (L. $15). 

RUSSIA—Nicolas Cichonovich, “Landscape 
No. 15” (W. $10). 

SPAIN—Mariano’ Andreu, “My Friend 
Nane” (L.° $10). Julio de Diego, “The 
Dance” (A. $25); “Who’s In and Who’s Out?” 
(A. $20). Pablo Picasso, “Two Nudes” (E. 
$60). 
SWITZERLAND—Edmond Bille, “Exodus” 
(W.-C. $15); “Skating” (EC. $25). Aldo 
Patocchi, “Farming” (W. En. $20). 

UNITED STATES—Kenneth M. Adams, 
“Winter” (L. $10). Ivan L. Albright, “At 
Home” (L. $20). James E. Allen, “The Build- 
ers” (E. $24). C. W. Anderson, “First Snow” 
(D. $18); “The Last Stand” (D. $16). Boris 
Anisfeld, “Shulamite” (L. $50). John Taylor 
Arms, “Medieval Pageantry” (in collaboration 
with Kerr Eby) (E. $36); “Stone Tapestry” 
(E. $18); “Study in Stone, Cathedral of 
Orense” (E. $20). 

Peggy Bacon, “Morning Exercises” (E. $25); 
“Outing” (L. $10); “Peanuts” (L. $18). E. 
P. Baker, “Night Jewels” (Linocut-color, $5). 
Thomas W. Barrett, “Riding Hall, West Point” 
(W. $7.50). Gifford Beal, “Circus Performer” 
(L. $15); “Stone Cutter” (D. $30); “Tanning 
the Nets” (D. $30); “Tanya” (L. $15). 
Thomas Benton, “Missouri Musicians” (L. 
$50). Ray Bethers, “Taxco, Guerrero” (W. 
En. $5). Ilse Bischoff, “West Indian Women” 
(W. $20). Cornelis Botke, “Rock and Gravel 
Works” (E. $15). Fiske Boyd, “Before the 
Town Window” (W. $10). Alexander Brook, 
“Supine” (L. $15); “Torso” (L. $10). James 
Brooks, “Early Morning” (L. $15). Benjamin 
C. Brown, “Blue Capri” (D. $15). Alice 
Standish Buell, “Noon Hour” (D. $20). René 
H. Burgdorfer, “The Bathers” (L. $20). Fer- 
dinand Burgdorff, “A Miner’s Hope” (E. $15). 
A. Ray Burrell, “Old Mill” (D. $12). Andrew 
R. Butler, “Looking into Mexico” (E. $18); 
“Ranch and Water Hole” (E. $18). 

Charles M. Capps, “Moonlit Mills” (A. 
$12). Clarence H. Carter, “Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion” (A-~C. $12). Kathrin Cawein, “The 
South Window” (E. $10). Samuel Chamber- 
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Wuesten Harks Back to the Old Masters 


“The Prodigal Son,” Engraving by Johannes Wuesten, Germany. Price, $10. 


lin, “Espalion, France” (D. $18). Francis 
Chapin, “Horse Auction—Chicago Stockyards” 
(L. $20); “Slaughter House—Chicago Stock- 
yards” (L. $20). Asa Cheffetz, “A New En- 
gland Calendar” (W. En. $30); “6 A. M. In 
Vermont” (W. En. $20). John H. Clifford, 
“Carnations” (D. $10). Elizabeth Colwell, 
“Tulips” (D. $9). George Constant, “Portrait 
of William Zorach” (E. $25). Howard Cook, 
“Fiesta” (E. $20); “Mexican Interior” (E. 
$35). Henry Cooper, “Adagio Team” (A. 
$10). John E. Costigan, “Group of Figures” 
(E.-D. $20); “Workers of the Soil” (E. $20). 
Mildred M. Coughlin, “Jones Beach” (L. $18). 
Richard Crist, “The Cathedral, Taxco” (L. 
$5.50); “The Plaza, Sunday Afternoon” (L. 
$5.50). John Steuart’-Curry, “Horses Run- 
ning Before a Storm” (L. $25). 

Charles W. Dahlgreen, “A Note in Pattern” 
(A.C. $15). Lewis C. Daniel, “Song of the 
Open Road No. 8” (S. G. E. $20). Hubert 
Davis, “Land and Water” (E. $12). Stuart 
Davis, “Barber Shop Chord” (L. $20); “Place 
Pasdeloup” (L. $15). E. Hubert Deines, “The 
Crockery Woman” (Linocut, $9). Frederick 
A. Dirnfeld, “Cogito, Ergo, Sum” (E. $15). 
Elena Dorothy Doennecke, “Mademoiselle 
Verviére” (L. $20). Stevan Dohanos, “De- 
parture” (W. En-C. $7). Olin Dows, “The 
Steps” (W. $10). Caroline Durieux, “Four 
Men” (L. $10). 

Edwin Earle, “Memphremagog, Moonlight” 
(W. En. $5). Kerr Eby, “Medieval Pageant- 
ry” (in collaboration with John Taylon Arms) 


(E. $36). Thomas Eldred, “Study” (L. $10).- 


Regina A. Farrelly, “Group” (L. $10). Er- 


nest Fiene, “Third Avenue” (L. $12). . Eugene 
C. Fitsch, “Broadway Night” (L. $15). Al- 
bert Flanagan, “Skyline, New York” (D. $15); 
“Waterfront, New York” (D. $15). Gerald 
Foster, “Atlantic Class, Racing” (E. $10). 
Frances Foy, “Totem Poles” (E. $6). Walter 
K. Frame, “Westchester Woods” (S..G. E. 
$10). William D. Frazer, “Street of Women” 
(S. G. E. $6). Don Freeman, “Sardi’s at 
Noon” (L. $15). Bess Fromme, “Nasturti- 
ums” (W.-C. $30). 

Ada V. Gabriel, “Beer Garden” (L. $8); 
“Flower Girls, Charlestown” (L. $10). Wanda 
Gag, “Spinning Wheel” (L. $10). Emil Ganso, 
“Mountain Lake” (L. $15). Philip H. Gid- 
dens, “Villefranche Harbor, France” (E. $21). 
C. K. Gleeson, “City Playground, No. 2” (E. 
$20); “Neighborhood Playground, No. 2” (E. 
$20). Anne Goldthwaite, “On East Tenth 
Street” (E. $20); “The Water Hole” (L. $15). 
Russell D. Green, “The Wind” (L. $10). Fran- 
ces Greenman, “Adolescent” (L. $8). John 
Groth, “El Toro Hooks Himself a Picador” 
(E. $15); ‘“Get Me That Book on Appen- 
dicitis’” (A. $12). Honoré Guilbeau, “Be- 
tween Shows” (L. $5). 

Thomas Handforth, “Amphibians” (E. $25); 
“Horses Bathing” (L. $18); “Warrior” (E. 
$25); “Young Gleaners” (L. $18). Childe 
Hassam, “The English Elms” (E. $48); “The 
Old Barn and the Birches”, (E. $75). Albert 
Heckman, “Rondout Creek and Bridge” (D. 
$10). Charles E. Heil, “To Journey’s End” 
(E. $20). Arthur W. Heintzelman, “The Old 
Vine Grower” (E. $30). Ralf Hendricksen, 

[Continued on page 12] 
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Tragedy Is Felt in Hungarian’s “Prisoner” 


“Prisoner,” Etching by Julius Komjati, Hungary. Price, $20. 


Patocchi, Swiss, Chooses a Peasant Topic 


“Farming,” Wood Engraving by Aldo Patocchi, Switzerland. Price, $20. 


List of the Prints 


[Continued from page 11] 


“Phrenologist” (L. $10). Stefan Hirsch, “Cen- 
tral Park” (L. $25); “The Lonely Donkey” (L. 
$15). Morris Henry Hobbs, “Chimney Pots, 
Old Brest” (D. $15). Margaret Hoening, 
“Harbor in Brittany” (E. $10). E. T. Hurley, 
“The Shoe Stall” (A. $15). Victoria Ebbels 
Hutson, “Kopper’s Coke” (L. $15); “South- 
ern Home” (L. $15). 

Everett Gee Jackson, “ ‘Sailor Take Care’” 
(L. $10). Norman Jacobsen, “Mother and 
Child” (L. $15). 

Harold E. Keeler, “Church at Ward. Colo- 
rado” (L. $10). Rockwell Kent, “Deen Water” 
(W. En. $10). Kerl Knaths. “Little Red 
Rooster” (W.-C. $12); “New England Creaim 
Pitcher” (W.-C. $12). Max Kuehne, “Lower 
New York from Weehawken” (D. $18). Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, “Pears and Grapes” (L. $45). 

Richard Lahey, “Hamilton Higby’s View” 
(FE. $15). Armin Landeck, “Studio Exterior” 
(D. $18). Harriet Lanfair, “Rancher’s Wife” 
(L. $10). Henrietta Dean Lang, “Pelicans” 
(W.-C. $12). J. J. Lankes, “Morning in 
Maine” (W. $12). Robert Lawson, “Golden 
Age” (E. $24). Chester Leich, “Village Street, 
Bedford” (D. $15). Beatrice S. Levy, “Dun- 
can, Kentucky” (D. $15). Martin Lewis, 
“Route 6” (D. $30). Charles Locke. “Toe’s 
Place” (L. $15). Helen A. Loggie, “From 
Goat Mountain” (E. $15). Margaret Lowen- 
grund, “Snow Cleanup” (E. $18). Louis Lozo- 
wick, “Goat Ripping” (L. $15); “Tugs” (L. 
$15). Luigi Lucioni, “Apple Orchard” (E. 
$18). Fred Ludekens, “Man with Ring” (L. 
$25). 

A. S. MacLeod. “In the Kamani Shade” (L. 
$20). William G. McNulty, “Towers in the 
Sun” (E. $20). Reginald Marsh, “On the 
Bowery” (L. $10); “The Poule” (L. $10); 
“Tattoo, Haircut, Shave” (E. $24). Alex- 
ander Mastro-Valerio, “Steam Shovel” (A. 
$18). Paul R. Meltsner, “Industrial Center” 
(L. $20); “The Iron Horse” (L. $20). Kath- 
erine Merrill, “Exposition Fantasy” (E. $18). 
Dorothea Mierisch, “Aunt Cassy’s House” (L. 
$10). James Wilson Milnor, “Studio Table” 
(L. $10). F. Townsend Morgan, “Tenements 
—The Mine Hole” (E.). M. Lois Murphy, 
“Landscape” (L. $10). 

Thomas Nason, “The Berry Picker” (W. 
En. $10); “Cummington Bridge” (En. $18); 
“Finnegan’s Hovel” (En. $12); “Summer 
Clouds” (W. En. $15). Rudolph J. Nedved, 
“The Queen’s Staircase, Chartres” (E. $8). 
Edith Newton, “Hulda’s Front Hall” (L. $10). 
Robert Nisbet, “Through the Willows” (D. 
$30). 

Ernest M. Olsen, “The White Goose” (L. 
$10). 

Victor de Pauw, “Landscape” (L. $15). 
Orville H. Peets, “Kuniyoshi’s House” (L. $8); 
“Mending His Roof” (En. £12); “Toby” (A. 
$14). Carlotta Petrina, “Venice” (L. $10). 
Allen E. Philbrick, “Boats in a Tidal River” 
(E. $20). Angelo Pinto, “Goldfish” (W. En. 
$12); “Harem Backstage” (E.-A. $18). Sal- 
vatore Pinto, “Beach Scene” (W. En. $12). 
Hobson Pittman, “Near Bristol, Night” (W. 
$12); “Sarah Carter’s Sofa” (W. $12). Henry 
C. Pitz, “Maine Fisherman” (D. $12). Tunis 
Ponsen, “Old Wharf” (L. $12). 

Saul Raskin, “Jewish Still Life” (Linocut, 
$15). Wilfred A. Readio, “Ward” (L. $14). 
Doel Reed, “Skiff Shop” (A. $25). W. G. 
Reindel, “The Symphony Orchestra” (W. $12). 
Grant Reynard, “Alley Cats” (E. $15); “The 
Duet” (E. $12). Lillian Richter, “‘ Fish that 
Gleam in the Light of Day’” (L. $30). Rob- 
ert Riggs, “Center Ring” (L. $15). Marius 
Rocle, “Window -by the Sea”: (L. $15). Caro- 
line S. Rohland, “Southern Morning” (L. $10). 
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Ruellan Lithograph Is Striking Feature 


Louis C. Rosenberg, “Laundry in Siena” (A. 
$24). Theodore J. Roszak, “Portrait” (L.-C. 
$15). Ernest D. Roth, “Anchorage, Camogli” 
(E. $36). Andrée Ruellan, “Bavarian Chim- 
ney Sweep” (L. $15). Alice E. Rumph, “In 
the White Abbey” (E. $25). 

J. B. Schuller, “Light”. (A. $10). W. J 
Schwanekamp, “Negro Shacks, Buffalo” (E 
$10). William S. Schwartz, “Self Portrait” (L. 
$15). Millard Sheets, “Family Flats” (L. 
$20). John Sloan, “Night Windows” (E. $24); 
“Ping Pong Photos” (L: $50); “Sunday, Dry- 
ing Their Hair” (L. $25). Charles W. Smith, 
“Charleston Window”. (W. En. $9). Paul H. 
Smith, “The Old French Market” (E. $7.50). 
Raphael Soyer, “Life Class” (L. $15); “Self 
Portrait” (L. $15). . Benton Spruance, “Player 
Resting” (L. $15); “Schuylkill Bridges” (L. 
$15). Alex R. Stavenitz, “Bread Line, New 
York” (A.-M. $12). Albert Sterner, “Large 
Nocturne” (L. $125). Beulah Stevenson, “Be- 
fore Lunch” (L. $10); “Fulton Street El’ (L. 
$10). Paul Stoddard, “Acrobats” (L. $15). 
John Storrs, “Girl—Head and Shouldets” (L.’ 
$20); “Nude” (L. $15).. Lee Sturges, “Lo- 
cating the Blind” (E. $20). 

Agnes Tait, “Expatriate” (L. $7.50). - Pren- 
tiss Taylor, “Horlbeck Alley” (L. $10). Walter 
Tittle, “Joseph Conrad, Seated” (D. $36); 
“Portrait of Augustus John” (D. $36). Bar- 
ney Tobey, “Three Cats” (L. $15). 

Max Weber, “The Rose” (L. $12). Herman 
A. Webster, “San Simeone Piccolo, : Venice” 
(D. $30); “Windmills, Cryptana, Spain” (D. 
$15). Stow Wengenroth, “Black Weather” (L. 
$12). Levon West, “East Side Pushcarts” (E. 
$24). Lois Wilcox, “The Point” (L. $10). 
Charles A. Wilimovsky, “Archway, Mexico” 
(W. $15); “Taos Pueblo, New Mexico” (D. 
$15); “Wreath-makers, Mexico” (D. $23); 
“Yerkes Observatory” (W. $15). R. W. Woi- 
ceske, “Shady Valley” (E. $24). Charles -H. 
Woodbury, “Ledges”. (E. $25). 

Mahonri Young, “Pont Neuf” (E. $24). 

Béla Zaboly, “Impressions” (D. $10). Mar- 
guerite Zorach, “The Maine Sheriff” (L. $15). 


Whistler’s “Jo” 


Supplementary to the Century of Progress 
International Exhibition of Contemporary 
Prints, the Art Institute of Chicago has pre- 
pared two other displays which, in conjunction 
with the main show, will enable the visitor to 
enjoy the whole range of print making. One 
is a survey exhibition of masterpieces of etch- 
ing and engraving from the great Clarence 
Buckingham Collection, the property of the 
museum, which fills two galleries; the other 
is a Whistler Room, arranged to commemo- 
rate the centenary of the artist’s birth. The 
former is rich in Rembrandts, Diirers and other 
masters of the past. 

The following written by C. J. Bulliet, art 
critic of the Chicago Daily News, deserves 
quoting: 

“Fascinating among the Whistlers is an etch- 
ing of Jo, his favorite model and companion, 
immortalized in ‘The White Girl’ upstairs. The 
red-haired Jo was a challenge when she posed, 
not only to Whistler but to Courbet, and she 
invariably brought out the best that was in 
the artists. Swinburne celebrated her, too: 

‘She knows not loves that kissed her 

She knows not where. 
Art thou the ghost, my sister, 
White sister there, 

Am I the ghost, who knows? 

My hand, a fallen rose, 

Lies snow-white on white snows, 

And takes no care. 
“Whistler and Jo liked that poem, and they 





“Bavarian Chimney Sweep.” Lithograph by Andrée Ruellan, United States. 
Price, $15. Courtesy of the Weyhe Gallery. 


pasted it on the frame of the second ‘White 
Girl—the ‘Little White Girl,’ that hung in 
their ‘love nest’ in- the middle sixties. I pre- 
fer the etched portrait to either of the Whistler 
paintings of his adored mistress and to any 
other portrait of her except Courbet’s glorious 
‘La Belle Irelandaise. Happy thought—why 
not have Whistler’s Jo (only in Courbet’s ver- 
sion) voted ‘America’s’ most popular picture’ 
for the July hanging? Or, are we far enough 
along morally to see Whistler’s irregular sweet- 
heart hanging where last-year his mother hung? 


“Anyhow, you can’t help admiring the etched 
portrait of the beautiful Irish girl.” 





Whistler to Be Put in “Movie” 


The life of James A. McNeill Whistler is 
being put into a scenario by Julius Klein of 
the Universal Studios. Some of the important 
scenes will be grouped around “The White 
Girl,” the beautiful model who pesed for 
Whistler in a number of his pictures. “The 
White Girl” is now hanging in the Whistler 
room in the Century of Progress Exhibition. 
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Homely Toil Theme of Italian Engraver 





“Work,” Wood Engraving by Publio Morbiducci, Italy. Price, $12. 








Popularity 


Which paintings in the great collection of 
masterpieces at the Century of Progress Art 
Exhibition do visitors like best? This ques- 
tion is finding some interesting answers in 
Chicago this summer. Sales of reprocuctions 
at the Art Institute indicate that Grant 
Wood’s “Daughters of the Revolution” leads 
all others. It is the painting which aroused 
the ire of certain members of the D. A. R. 
Sargent’s “Nude Study of an Egyptian Girl” 
follows closely. Other favorites include Eakins’ 
“Aenew Clinic,” El Greco’s “Assumption of 
the Virgin,” Rockwell Kent’s “Mt. Equinox, 
Winter,” Rembrandt’s “Girl at an Open Half- 
Door” and Whistler’s “White Girl.” 

When Robert B. Harshe, director of the 
Art Institute, was asked to designate a few 
significant American paintings that no visitor 
should fail to see and study, he named the 
following ten: George W. Bellows, “Lady 
Jean;” Mary Cassatt, “The Artist’s Mother;” 
Frank Duveneck, “Woman with Forget-Me- 
Nots;” Whistler, “The White Girl; William 
J. Glackens, “Nude with Apple;” John S. 
Sargent, “A Vele Gonfie” (In Full Sail); Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, “The Marquis de Lafayette;” 
Thomas Eakins, “The Pathetic Song;” John 
Singleton Copley, “Lady Frances Wentworth;” 
and Winslow Homer, “The Fox Hunt.” 

The Chicago Daily News, of which C. J. 
Bulliet is art critic, has inaugurated a popu- 


larity contest to select the most beloved pic- 
ture in America, with the idea of having it 
hung in the Century of Progress Art Exhibi- 
tion. Present plans call for an unveiling on 
July 9. At the time of the initial announce- 
ment ten famous paintings in America were 
listed in the Daily News, five selected by Dr. 
Harshe and five submitted by the newspaper. 
Dr. Harshe’s five: “Lucretia” by Rembrandt, 
“View of Toledo” by El Greco, “The Harvest- 
ets’ by Brueghel, “Adoration of the Kings” 
by Titian, “The Bacchanale” by Bellini. The 
Daily News’ five: “The Horse Fair” by Rosa 
Bonheur, “Washington Crossing the Delaware” 
by Emanuel Leutze, “The Song’ of the Lark” 
by Jules Breton, “Oxen Going to Work” by 
Troyon, and “Salome” by Henri Regnault. 
Every one was urged to vote. The Daily 
News publishes a ballot each day upon which 
the reader may register his choice or fill in 
the name of his favorite picture if it is not on 
the list. Any picture receiving ten or more 
votes will be added to the ballot. Those who 
do not have access to the Daily News may 
write their choice on a piece of blank paper, 
preferably the size of an envelope, with name 
and address, and mail it either to the Daily 
News Picture Committee, 400 West Madison 
St., Chicago, or direct to the Art Institute. 





Style Versus Fashion 


Fashion is ephemeral; style, eternal.—Le 
Baron Cooke, in “Epigrams of the Week.” 





The Processes 


The average visitor to the Century of 
Progress International Exhibition of Prints 
is sure to be pussled by the different 
processes of producing them. The names of 
these processes are set down in the catalogue. 
How can the casual observer tell them apart? 
The following comments have been prepared 
by Tue Art Dicest strictly from the art 
lover's standpoint. They do not pretend to 
describe exactly how the work is done, but 
rather to tell why the result of each pro-ess 
looks as it does to.'the observer, and how 
they can be told apart. The main sources 
of this information have been obtained from 
a handbook on prints written by Howard 
Moorepark for the Los Angeles Art -Asso- 
ciation, and a treatise by J. H. Bender, 
editor of Fine Prints, of Kansas City. 


WOODCUTS and WOOD ENGRAVINGS— 
Antedating all other graphic processes is the 
woodcut. The “Buxheim St. Christopher,” now 
housed in’ the Rylands Library in England, is 
believed to be the earliest dated European 
woodcut. It bears the date 1423. According 
to Mr. Howard Moorepark, the earliest dated 
print in the world is the frontispiece to the 
Chinese text of a Sanscrit book, “The Diamond 
Sutra.” The date ‘on this print corresponds 
to the European 868 A. D. 

There are two methods of working on wooden 
blocks—woodcuts, done with the artist using 
a sharp knife, or chisel, which he pulls through 
the wood; and wood engraving in which the 
artist employs a burin the same as in metal 
engraving, the tool being pushed through the 
wood. The latter process is distinguished by 
the tendency towards closely ruled surfaces, 
the parallel lines in the wood engraving being 
much closer together than in the woodcut. Also 
the different manipulation of the tool lends an 
entirely different character to the line. The 
space between the lines of a woodcut are rough 
and irregular. Artists today generally work 
on an end grain block, eliminating the danger 
of the tool following the grain of the wood. 

ETCHING—Urs Graf, a Swiss, is the crea- 
tor of the first etching to bear a date, 1513. 
Copper plate is considered ideal for etching, 
although the softer zinc is sometimes used. 
Early artists, notably Diirer, employed iron in a 
few instances. The plate is first heated and 
the ground, a wax product, melted over it. 
Smoking the ground enables the artist to see 
more clearly as he draws on the plate with 
his steel needle. This needle cuts through the 
ground. The plate is then ‘dipped in a bath 
of acid which bites into the copper where it 
has been exposed by the etcher’s needle. Then 
all the wax is removed, leaving the surface 
underneath perfectly smooth. . The tone of the 
lines can be regulated by the length of time 
they are touched by the acid. The process 
is one of intaglio. That is, the ink fills the 
bitten line, then is wiped away from the smooth 
surface, so that when the paper is pressed 
against the plate it sucks up the ink in the 
depressions. 

The etched line, states Mr. Bender, can be 
distinguished from the engraved line in that the 
latter usually ends in a point while the etched 
line is blunt at both ends. A rather uneven 
or hesitant quality is present in the etched 
line. The pure etched line has no burr and 
consequently there are never shadows along 
the sides of the line. 

SOFT GROUND ETCHING—The soft 
ground etching, never very popular with. art- 
ists, has the general effect of a drawing in 
chalk on rough paper. Instead of the ordinary 
hard etching ground, the artist covers his plate 
with a soft sticky wax. A piece of paper of 











interesting texture is then spread over the 
wax and the artist draws his design with an 
ordinary pencil, using sufficient pressure to 
cause the soft ground to adhere to the paper. 
When the paper is removed it brings with it 
the wax underneath the pencilled lines, ex- 
posing the copper. The plate is then bitten 
with acid in the same way as an etching, 
after which the wax is removed and the plate 
printed. 

DRY POINT—Dry point is often wrongly 
called “dry point etching.” It is an engraving 
and not an etching process since no acid is 
used. The artist uses an ordinary etching 
needle or one that has a diamond or ruby 
point for the finest work. In this process the 
metal is not removed with each stroke of the 
needle but is thrown up on either side of the 
line in a furrow. The ink lodges against these 
burrs and produces in the print the soft feath- 
ery line which is the peculiar property of the 
dry point. 

Where this burr is worn down or intentionally 
removed there is little to distinguish the 
dry point from the etching. Because of its 
delicacy, dry point plates seldom yield more 
than 50 or 75 fine impressions. A dry point 
line is always more free than an engraved 
line. 

METAL ENGRAVING—Metal. engraving 
dates from the early goldsmiths who engraved 
designs on gold, silver or copper for ornaments. 
It is said that these engravers, in order to 
keep a record of the works, rubbed ink into 
their designs and drew off multiple copies. 
The small prints known as niellos came into 
being in this manner. Engraving on metal 
solely for the purpose of making impressions 
on paper dates from about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The earliest dated Ger- 
man engraving was done in 1446; the earliest 
dated Italian engraving bears the date 1465. 

Engravings are made by cutting into a piece 
of polished copper with a burin or graver, 
as in wood engraving. To avoid leaving a 
shaving on his line, the artist stops the progress 
of the burin slowly and brings it out of the 
metal gradually. This makes for a line taper- 
ing off into a point—the chief characteristic 
of the engraved line as compared to the etched 
line. It is much smoother than the etched 
line but suffers a loss of freedom. 

Steel engraving was extensively used in the 
last century for making reproductions of pic- 
tures. Being so much harder than copper, an 
almost unlimited number of prints can be 
taken. Because of its very hardness the plate 
appears stiff, there being a conspicuous ab- 
sence of easy flowing line. A distinguishing 
characteristic is the use of very fine parallel 
lines uniformly spaced and put on the plate 
by a ruling machine. 

Stipple engraving, identified by the fact that 
the design is made up of a series of various 
sized dots, is chiefly found in combination with 
other engraving processes. Bartolozzi at the 
beginning of the’ nineteenth century was its 
greatest exponent. 

MEZZOTINT—Mezzotint engraving,  in- 
vented in 1641 by Ludwig von Siegen of 
Utrecht, and introduced into England by Prince 
Rupert, reached its greatest glory in the eigh- 
teenth century in England, where it was used 
for making copies of the famous portraits of 
the period. Today it is seldom used outside 
of Great Britain and even there by a limited 
number of artists. In this process the copper 
plate is prepared with an instrument called a 
rocker, which is rocked back and forth in 
different directions over the surface, calculated 
to produce, when printed, a soft velvety black. 


Dutchman Wins With a Corsican Theme 
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“Nonga, Corsica,” Lithograph by M. C. Escher, Holland. Price, $15. 





The engraver then takes a scraper and by 
scraping away the burr raised by the rocker 
creates an infinite variety of tone. Where the 
burr is removed the plate will print lighter; 
where it is entirely removed the result will 
be a white area. Every graduation of tone 
from pure white to jet black is obtained by 
removing more or less of the burrs. 

As Mr. Bender points out, the positive iden- 
tification of a mezzotint requires careful study. 
The characteristic grain of the mezzotint, seen 
best in the lighter sections of the design, is of 
chief importance. 

AQUATINT—In making an aquatint the 
artist covers the plate with finely powdered 
rosin, which is melted and then allowed to 
harden much after the manner of the ordinary 
etching ground. Around each grain of rosin 
a tiny circle of copper is exposed, which, when 
bitten by acid produces the characteristic dots 
of the aquatint. These dots are distinguished 
from the mezzotint because of the lack of regu- 
larity in their formations. His ground pre- 
pared, the artist then either applies the acid 
with a brush as if he were painting on canvas, 
or, working from white to black, makes his 
design by applying stopping out varnish. After 
the acid has done its work the rosin ground 
is removed. 

LITHOGRAPHY—Lithography, perhaps the 
hardest of the graphic processes for the lay- 
man to understand, was invented by Alois 
Senefelder between 1796 and 1798. The artist 


draws directly on the lithographer’s stone with 
a greasy crayon. His drawing finished, he 
covers the stone with an acid which renders 
all but the crayon drawing immune to the 
printing ink. In printing, the stone is moistened 
with water, and, as oil and water do not mix, 
the sections that have been drawn upon with 
the greasy crayon repel the water. Then an 
inked roller is passed over the stone, and be- 
cause the ink is greasy it adheres only to those 
parts drawn upon with the crayon. A piece 
of paper is placed over the stone which is them 
passed through a press. All lithographs, how- 
ever, are not drawn on stone—many artists to- 
day prefer to work on specially prepared zinc 
sheets because of their lighter weight. 

The flat surface of a lithographic print is its. 
chief characteristic. Also, due to the fact that 
the film of ink is very thin, there is always. 
a greyness about the blacks of a lithograph 
that is distinguishing. 





af j 
An Ante-Bellum Museum 

“Belle Chasse,” the plantation home of ju- 
dah P. Benjamin, the Anglo-American of Jewish 
blood who served the Confederate States suc- 
cessively as attorney general, secretary of war 
and secretary of state, is being restored below 
New Orleans and will be converted into a 
museum of ante-bellum furniture and of land- 
scape gardening. On Lee’s surrender, Ben- 
jamin fled to London and became one of the 
greatest of English lawyers: 
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Bouda Converts a Boat Into a Still Life 
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“Still Life on the Boat,’ Engraving by Cyril Bouda, 


Czechoslovakia. 
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“Bridges in Prints’’ 


This seems to be the age of specialization in 
art exhibitions. The latest topic to be covered 
is “Bridges in Prints and Drawings,” which 
is revealed at the Print Corner, Hingham Cen- 
ter, Mass. until July 15. 

The prints range from “Brooklyn Bridge” by 
Louis Lozowick and A. W. Barker’s “Covered 
Bridge at Monte Alverno,” both lithographs, to 
a drypoint of “The British Bridge at Canton” 
by Hugh Fisher, “Ponte Vecchio,” seen by 
Ernest Roth in the morning, a rich and deep- 
ly etched “Pont Neuf” by Roi Partridge, and 
a drawing by André Smith, “The Alcantara.” 





Metropolitan Galleries 


Old and Modern 


Masters 


@ 
English and French Portraits and 


Landscapes of the |8th Century 
a 
Selected Barbizon and American 
Paintings 


730 FIFTH. AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Price, $10 





Creating Print Buyers 

An experiment in carrying the museum to 
the public is being carried on at the Fogg Art 
Museum at Harvard University. At the open- 
ing of each college year more than 100 framed 
prints are loaned to students to hang in their 
rooms. Any student may have one or two on 
showing his college credentials and signing a 
receipt. They are returned on June 1. 

Such an undertaking is chiefly possible be- 
cause the prints are in the museum as an “‘in- 
definite loan for use in college houses,” due to 
the generosity of Herbert C. Pell, a graduate 
of the class of 1906. The idea began in loans 
of some reproductions of Holbein’s drawings, 
but took on real importance two years ago 
on the receipt of 80 original prints from Mr. 
Pell, which he has now augmented. 

The interest of the students is so lively 
that on the morning of the allotment a line 
forms far down.the museum corridor. A desire 
to own good prints is stimulated, for many of 
the students have become print buyers. 
















BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 









Bookplate Annual 


Asa Cheffetz of the United States was 
awarded the first prize at the 10th Interna- 
tional Bookplate Competition, recently closed 
at the Los Angeles Museum. The prize, the 
Margaret Ely Webb Wood Engraving Prize, 
was one of two offered, the other being the 
Dr. Egertin Etching and Engraving Prize which 
went to Edward L. Doty, also an American 
artist. A third, the Helen Wheeler Bassett 
Lithograph Prize, was not awarded. This 
year’s exhibition received entries from 17 for- 
eign countries. 

Honorable mentions were distributed as fol- 
lows: Australia, G. D. Perrottet; Austria, Emil 
Brockel; Belgium, Victor Stuybaert; Canada} 
William Winters; Czecholslovakia, © Anton 
Burke; England, Pierre Savoie;Germany, Peter 
Wolbrand; Italy, Hieroivymi Guelfi; Jugoslavia, 
Dragan Renaris; Japan, T. Inuzuka; Latvia, 
Nikolis Puzirevkis; New Zealand, Hilda Wise- 
man; Netherlands, Jan Visser; Poland, Kon- 
stanty M. Sopocks; Russia, L. Grigolia; Rou- 
mania, Karl Roman; United States, Louis 
Shellbach. 

Mr. Cheffetz’s bookplate was cut on com- 
mission for Walter Wenger, and was con- 
ceived by the artist to interpret the character 
of its owner. It depicts the flight of a lone 
condor at dawn, to express the symbol of the 
alert and intrepid spirit- winging its way in 
the high solitude of bleak snow-capped moun- 
tain peaks at the first light of a new day. 
Mr. Cheffetz, who studied with the late Philip 
Hale at the School of the Boston Museum 
and later with Ivan Olinsky and William Auer- 
bach-Levy -at the National Academy of De- 
sign, works principally in the graphic arts 
and his prints have many times earned him 
high honors. 





France Keeps $792,300 Work 


The French Government has acquired the 
famous copy of La Fontaine’s “Fables,” il- 
lustrated with 57 original drawings by Fra- 
gonard, which was to have been offered at 
auction along with the rest of the Beraldi 
Library at the Charpentier Gallery in Paris. 
Valued at about $792,300, this famous volume, 
which would have produced keen bidding 
among the dealers and collectors of many na- 
tions, was prevented from being sold abroad by 
the raising of a fund among French bibliophiles, 
amateurs, experts and government officials, 
including President Lebrun, Premier Doumergue 
and Foreign Minister Barthou. The price 
paid was not announced. 

Announcement of the sale was not made 
until almost the end of the auction. The col- 
lection, started in 1872 by the late Henri 
Beraldi, also contained more than 200 drawings 
by Fragonard. 


BOYER GALLERIES 
RAOUL DUFY 
Sculpture by 
ISAMU NOGUCHI 


Broad Street Station Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









OILS, WATERCOLORS 
and PRINTS by 


YOUNG AMERICANS 


During the Summer 


Morton Galleries 
130 West 57th Street New York 
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Gifts from Artists 
[Concluded from page 3] 


I was in hearty accord and so wrote to 
Mr. Lie, to back him up in his courageous 
stand: Now comes: the Oshkosh Museum. 
A precedent has been set, and goodness 
knows how far it will go if we do not 
organize against it.’ 

“Artists, like farmers, are so individu- 
alistic that they do not care about any- 


thing else as a rule except what may. 


happen for their individual good. Last 
Saturday night at the Beachcombers, of 
which I am secretary, | took up this mat- 
ter to see if the club as a whole would 
care to express their backing up of Mr. 
Lie. Most of the painter members of 
our club are young fellows.:. . . For 
the most part they were dumb, saying 
only, ‘Houston did not ask me for a pic- 
ture,—why should | care?’ Typical of 
‘rugged individualism.’ 

“Il can see where some artists would 
be only too glad to give pictures gratis, 
for the American Art Annual would be 
recording, ‘Represented in the following 
museums, and it may be quite all right 
for some artiste who have independent 
means, and especially for many so-called 
‘modernists’ who have everything to gain, 
but the whole idea of artists giving their 
work, or being asked to give it, is wrong 
in principle. No one would think of ask- 
ing the doctor, the lawyer, the engineer, 
or the skilled workman to give his serv- 
ices free, yet they do not hesitate to ask 
the artist, and this has a tendency to 
cheapen art. 

“Artists have been playthings and art 
has been a joke too long. It is high 
time that art and those who create it 
should be placed in a position of high 
dignity and esteem.” 

Mr. Beneker touches a very tender 
point, but one which should have been 
touched before. It is the artist who gives 
his paintings to museums whenever they 
will accept them, and is thus able to 
make a very ‘impressive’ showing in the 
forewords to catalogues of his one-man 
shows, and in the biographical section of 
the American Art Annual, thereby ob- 
taining an advantage over his colleagues 
that is unfair. This practice is only a 
little higher in the publicity scale than 
that of the ‘artist who is willing to pay 
for..reproductions and order “extra 
copies” of certain French “art maga- 
zines’ which take the catalogues of the 
Independent show and the Salons of 
America and send letters at random to 
exhibitors, saying that, at the suggestion 
of their ‘representative,’ they are being 
invited for such an honor. 

The artists have enough problems to 
face. It is to be hoped that this new 
one of the American museums seeking 
gifts will not engender bitterness, and 
that it will be settled right. It is the 
function of the museums to foster art, 
the artists to create art. There should be 
no conflict—no injury of one by the other. 


PAINTINGS FOR SALE 


A few choice paintings at private sale. 
Suitable for a public gallery or private. 
A Couse, an Austin Abbey, a Ben Austrian, 
an Armington, an Amie Perret, a Simonetti 
and other artists’ work. Can be seen by 
appointment. 


Address: Box 100, The Art Digest 
116 East 59th Street New York City 
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Diego Rivera Sticks to Labor as a Theme 


Venice Biennial 


Selections from the permanent collection of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art are 
representing the United States at this year’s 
Biennial being held at Venice, Italy, until Oct. 
12. The roster of artists differs radically from 
those of the more conservatively constituted 
shows which preceded it. Names unfamiliar 
to visitors to the eleven earlier biennials are 
among the creators of the 62 oil paintings, 30 
water colors and 8 etchings which comprise the 
exhibition. This change was made through the 
courtesy of the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
owners of the American Pavilion. The oil 
paintings: 

“Fisherman,” Gifford Beal; “The Meal,” 













Fairfax has again done the unusual— 
an air-conditioned Cafe-Bar one step 
from the sidewalk where hat checking 
and tips are not essential; but where 
liquor quality and unusual food is the 
first consideration. 
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Summer rates now effective 


Hotel Fairfax 


116 East 56th Street - New York 


























“Frits of Labor,’ Lithograph by Diego Rivera, Mexico. Price, $20. 


Thomas H. Benton; “Combing Her Hair,” 
Isabel Bishop; “Portrait of a Woman” and 
“Port of Kingston,” Arnold Blanch; “Flowers” 
and “The Loing Near Moret,” Lucile Blanch; 
“Light of the World,” Peter Blume; “Stam- 
ford Harbor,” Louis Bouché; “Beach House,” 
“Girl with Flower” and “The Red Jacket,” 
Alexander Brook; “Industry,” Edward Bruce; 
“Winter Twilight,” Charles Burchfield; “Self 
Portrait,” Vincent Canade; “Astor Place,” 
Francis Criss; “Baptism in Kansas,” John Steu- 
art Curry; “Apples,” Andrew Dasburg; “Place 
Pasdeloup,” Stuart Davis; “My Egypt,” 
Charles Demuth; “Woman with Cigarette,” 
[Continued on page 23] 
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And, in Conclusion, You Can Buy a Whole Row of Flats for $20 





California Feud 


Los Angeles and San Francisco are once 
again, artistically, at each other’s throats. For 
years the feuds between these two great cities 
of California have enlivened American art 


chronicles.. To Los Angeles, San Francisco 
represents all that is “bolshevik” in art; to 
San Francisco, the artists of her southern 
neighbor represent the acme of inept conserva- 
tism. The latest of these rows was brought 
on by the All-California Art Exhibition which 
the Los Angeles Art Association staged at the 
Biltmore Salon, inviting San Francisco, along 
with other California centers, to send a se- 
lected group of paintings. 

The San Francisco jurors—Dr. Walter Heil, 
director of the city’s two museums; E. Spen- 
cer Macky, director of the California School 
of Fine Arts; and Charles Stafford Duncan, 
artist—picked what they thought to be the 50 
best San Francisco paintings. The Los An- 
geles jury, however, rejected all but six of 
them as unworthy of the exhibition, and fur- 
thermore one of the accepted six, a “Nude” by 
Lucian Lebaudt, was not hung when the show 
opened because, to quote Arthur Millier of 
the Los Angeles Times, “an influential mem- 
ber of the association personally combed out 
several pictures” which the jury had accepted. 
Mr. Lebaudt’s canvas, ultimately, gained a 
belated but triumphant entry following vigor- 
ous protests from such artists as Warren New- 
comb, Stanley Reckless, Paul Sample, Millard 
Sheets, S. MacDonald-Wright and Merle Armi- 
tage. Although hung in an _ inconspicuou- 
place it became the most talked-about of the 
92 exhibits. 

Bitter words began to get into print. Junius 
Cravens, critic of the San Francisco News. 
claiming that the northern artists responded 
to Los Angeles’ call with their best works, 
wrote: “Imagine our embarrassment when most 
of our best canvases were rejected. That cir- 
cumstance was a puzzle, as well as being a 
slap in the face.... We of the rugged North 
Country are broad minded and big hearted. 


We: have learned about politics from experts. 
We have been thrown out of better art ex- 
hibitions than is that one. We must con- 
tinue to give Los Angeles artists the same 
fair consideration that they have always re- 
ceived at our hands.. Indeed, we should hence- 
forth ‘lean over backwards’ to induce them 
to show their works here. But in the future 
let us unanimously refrain from casting our 
own pearls.” 

From the other side the Los Angeles Satur- 
day Night spoke on “Sanity in Art,” editorial- 
ly: “It is encouraging to be able to visit an 
art exhibit and not have to encounter an array 
of ‘modernistic’ distortions masquerading under 
the name of art. The relief is all the more 
appreciated because during the past decade 
art exhibits have been largely dominated by 
the erotic in art and little else. To such an 
extent has this been true, that the great ma- 
jority of the ranking artists of the country 
have refused to participate in art exhibits, 
preferring to leave the field clear for what 
the public has come to regard as ‘psychopathic 
art.’ 

“The visitor’s immediate reaction is that of 
relief, due to an absence of canvases that of- 
fend both good taste and good sense. There 
are nearly a hundred canvases in the exhibi- 
tion and the showing speaks well for the Cali- 
fornia artists. There are a few so-called ‘mod- 
erns’ but even these are good examples, and 
not the wild, senseless trash so frequently 
foisted upon the public during the last few 
years. Nearly all of our best artists are rep- 
resented. Apparently convinced that sanity is 
coming back to the field of art, the ranking 
artists have emerged from their retirement, 
certainly with great benefit to the public and, 
we hope, with real benefit to themselves. The 
Los Angeles Art Association has rendered a 
public service that a long-suffering public deeply 
and sincerely appreciates.” 

Glenn Wessels, critic of the San Francisco 
Argonaut, touching on the fact that a number 
of laymen sat on the Los Angeles jury, said: 
“Tt is evidently becoming dangerous for su- 








“Family Flats,” 

Lithograph by 

Millard Sheets, 
Umited States. Price, $20. 


Included in the Century 

of Progress Exhibition of 

Contemporary Prints at 

the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 


Since Sheets began win- 
ning prizes as a youngster 
of 22, he has been forging 
steadily ahead. “Family 
Flats” is typical of his 
technique and choice of 
subject matter. 


perficially trained, but politically powerful in- 
dividuals to inject themselves into art matters 
and to tell painters what they should paint 
and what they can hang. The artists and their 
friends involved in the Los Angeles row have 
made it increasingly disagreeable for the mem- 
bers of the Biltmore Salon jury who attempted 
to make California safe for academic and ultra- 
conservative art.” 

The reverberations of the row caused the 
show to become something of a nine-days’ 
wonder—and a striking success for the newly 
organized association. Publicity of any shade, 
judging from the late Rivera controversies, 
helps. From the 92 paintings picked by the 
jury—Edward A. Dickson, Russell McD. Tay- 
lor, Harry M. Kurtzworth, Jack Wilkinson 
Smith, William H. Schuchardt, John Hubbard 
Rich, E. C. Maxwell, Evelyna Nunn Miller, 
Carl Oscar Borg, Merle Armitage—the follow- 
ing examples were honored: 

First prize of $1,000 was awarded to William 
Ritschel of Carmel for “Sunlit Shores of Cali- 
fornia,” a beautifully painted marine. Second 
prize of $300 went to DeWitt Parshall of Santa 
Barbara for “Magnolias,” and third prize of 
$100 to Thomas Craig of Los Angeles for his 
landscape “Santa Anita Canyon.” Merit 
awards in painting were awarded to “Still Life 
No. 999” by William Gaw of Berkeley; to “The 
Spring” by Count de Kervily of Santa Bar- 
bara; to “Admiral Reeves” by J. Mason Reeves 
of Los Angeles; to “The Family” by G. D. 
Richmond of La Canada; and to “Afternoon 
in the Arroyo” by F. Tolles Chamberlin of 
Pasadena. 

Artists who received honorable mentions 
were: S. MacDonald-Wright of Santa Monica, 
Maynard Dixon of San Francisco, Frank Ten- 
ney Johnson of Alhambra, Conrad Buff and 
Nicolai Fechin of Los Angeles, Elliott Vaughn 
of Los Angeles, Charles Reiffel of San Diego, 
Douglass Parshall of Santa Barbara, Phil Dike 
of Los Angeles, Del Pine of San Francisco, 
and Lee Blair of Glendale. 

DeWitt Parshall writes THe Art Dicest 
about the fact that two of the three prizes went 
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to National Academicians, Ritchel and him- 
self, a most unusual occurrence. “Possibly,” he 
writes, “the pendulum is swinging back again. 
There seems to be a definite trend away from 
French modernism to American subjects in 
this country, which is gratifying. Obviously 
no art can be vital except that derived from 
personal experience, and it is to be. hoped that 
the silly craze in this generation which impells 
young artists to imitate Mexicans, Negroes, 
cave men, Hottentots and God knows what 
will soon pass. For the good of our national 
art it is to be hoped that they will- realize 
that the only chance of real success lies in 
being oneself.” . 

Maynard Dixon of San Francisco in a letter 
to the president of the Board of Directors 
of the Los Angeles Art Association made this 
statement: “In view of the . . . pardonable 
suspicion that the aforesaid jury did not truly 
represent art opinion or appreciation in Los 
Angeles, the grief manifested by the group of 
rejected San Franciscans is not well justified— 
especially as this same group has had things 
pretty much their‘own way here, passing the 
bouquet back and forth, and has repeatedly and 
unmercifully slaughtered the. Los Angeles con- 
tingent sending to our annual—that is, until 
a few of us protested that: It does not matter 
whether you like a work or not. . . . Appraise 
each work by the canons of the school to 
which it belongs—not by your own personal 
dogmas. ... 

“A word about awards. In any one class 
there should be but one award. Who wants 
to be rated second or third, or be damned 
with the faint praise of an honorable mention. 
There is only one prize worth winning and 
that is first. If no second and third are men- 
tioned there are no injurious comparisons.” 

A popular vote conducted during the course 
of the exhibition resulted in the selection of 
Ben Carre’s “Rushing Tide,” an imaginative 
canvas in which the waves of the sea are being 
transformed into men and horses rushing ashore. 
Saturday Night notes that, judged by the re- 
sults of the popular vote, “art patrons of this 
community maintain a very high and conserva- 
tive standard in their expressed art apprecia- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, the Adams-Danysh Galleries of 
San Francisco are holding a “Salon des 
Refuseés,” in which are included 39 of the 
San Francisco paintings rejected by the Los 
Angeles jury. Among these artists, many of 
whom have nation wide reputations, are: Vic- 
tor Arnautoff, Jane Berlandina, Matthew 
Barnes, Mrs. E. Spencer Macky, Hamilton 
Wolf, Otis Oldfield, Rinaldo Cuneo, Maurice 
Delmue, Charles Stafford Duncan, Nelson 
Poole, Philip Little, Wiliam Hesthal, Greb 
Ilyan, Farwell Taylor, Nils Gren, Ruth Armer, 
Helen Forbes and Bernard Zakheim. 

Junius Cravens of the San Francisco News 
found the rebel show “not only far from sen- 
sational, but mediocre and exceedingly dull. 
In fact, it is because most of it is so banal 
that one is surprised at its having been re- 
jected by Los Angeles.” 





Robert H. Bentley Dies 


Robert H. Bentley, director of the Carnegie 
Hall Art Gallery, New York, died at his home 
on June 18, his 45th birthday. Before Mr. 
Bentley went to Carnegie Hall a year ago 
he was New York manager for Francis E. 
Robertson at the Art Center and before that 
was manager of the print department of the 
Thompson Gallery in Detroit. During the 
World War he served in the infantry in France, 
saw service in the Argonne and was recom- 
mended for the Distinguished Service Cross. 


Whistler, Buried in 1903, Had Few Mourners 





“Whistler's Funeral,” by Frank A. Nankivell. Courtesy of Ferargil Gallery. 


The centenary of Whistler’s birth, July 12, 
is to be marked with commemorative exhibi- 
tions throughout the United States. Appropri- 
ate at this time, therefore, is the reproduction 
of Frank A. Nankivell’s etching of the fa- 
mous expatriate’s funeral in the Henry VII 
Chapel of the Old Chelsea Church, London. 
While in England in 1903, Nankivell heard of 
the death of Whistler and attended the serv- 
ices. Conspicuously naticeable was the fact 
that, with all Whistler’s fame, there were 
barely one hundred persons present. Under 
a brilliant purple velvet pall, which formed a 
perfect Whistlerian note against the sombre 
ochre tones of the historic chapel, rested the 
casket. Joseph Pennell is shown in Nanki- 
vell’s print standing in the foreground. It 
was a simple Church of England service, after 
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which the casket was taken to Chiswick and 
buried near the remains of Hogarth. 

Inspired by the scene, Nankivell made a 
sketch directly on the spot, from which he 
later etched his plate. About a dozen im- 
pressions were drawn off. A few Nankivell 
sold for about $15 each; the others he gave 
to friends. How the plate came to be de- 
stroyed shortly afterwards is told by the maga- 
zine Prints. Nankivell’s son, an engineer, need- 
ing a piece of copper to fix a storage battery, 
and being told to use one of the old worn 
out plates around the studio, selected the 
Whistler plate as of convenient size. Before 
Nankivell realized what had happened, the 
plate was utterly ruined. A few years ago 
one of the impressions sold at auction for 
several hundred dollars. 
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First Midwestern Annual Held at Dayton 





“Summer Idyl,;” by Elsa V. 


The First Annual Exhibition of Midwestern 
Art, sponsored by the Dayton Herald, and 
held in the Elder & Johnston Company's Hall 
of Exhibits in Dayton, Ohio, was a successful 
attempt on the part of a department store 
and a newspaper to co-sponsor an exhibition 
of wide scope, taking_in, as\it did, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. 

Robert B. Sprague, Dayton artist, was made 
director of the show, and was assisted by 
Siegfried Weng, director of the Dayton Art 
Institute; Roy Smith, advertising manager of 
the Elder & Johnston Company, and Merab 
Eberle, art director of the Dayton Journal and 
Herald. The entire proceeds of the show will 
be given to the Dayton Art Institute. 

Mr. Sprague said: “America is yawning— 
stretching its arms and arising from a bed of 
super-industrialism, stark efficiency, and an ex- 
istence marked by tremendous growth and a 
constant battle against a vast primeval en- 
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Shaw, First Landscape Prize. 


vironment. America is becoming art-conscious. 
This awakening became official when the gov- 
ernment recognized art for the first time. The 
Public Works of Art Project, as a part! of the 
national recovery program, had for its key- 
note the fact that art was not only a luxury, 
but an actual necessity. 

“It is a sane, understandable exhibition of 
the art which has, for the most part, been cre- 
ated in our middle western environment. In 
a measure, it is a modern show, in that it 
expresses the ideal of beauty of our own times; 
but it has been selected in an effort to pro- 
vide enjoyment and satisfaction to every man, 
woman and child, regardless of his or her 
knowledge of art.” 

Mrs. Carrie Gardner Carnell, donor of the 
$2,000,000 Art Institute building to the citi- 
zens of Dayton, gave her approval to this first 
annual showing of Midwestern art, saying: 
“All projects which bring recognition to artists 
and which educate the public in matters of art 
I consider to possess merit and to be of high 
benefit to the community.” 

About 150 paintings, sculptures and prints 
were selected by an out-of-town jury, and of 
these Merab Eberle of the Dayton Journal 
said: “While many of the artists’ works are 
schooled in the ways of the ‘modernists,’ they 
have adapted acquired techniques to realistic 
statement. ... There is strength shown in 
many of the paintings which promises a new 
day for art in America. They predict a time 
when this country shall have freed herself from 
the shackles of European schools and have 
evolved schools of her own.” 

Both the grand prize and the first landscape 
award was given to Elsa V. Shaw of Cleve- 
land for “Summer Idyll.” It has been pur- 
chased by the Dayton Art Institute for its 
permanent collection. The first portrait award 
was given to John M. King for “Mrs. Louise 
Waldemar Sprague.” Arthur Helwig, member 
of the faculty of the Cincinnati Art Academy, 
won the still life prize, and the water color 
award went to Marcella Schroth of Cincinnati 
for. “Flower Seller.” 





Panning Craven 


Whereas many of the regular book reviewers 
gave enthusiastic praise to Thomas Craven’s 
“Modern Art,” a volume which*was described 
in the last number of Tue Art Dicest, ari 
overwhelming proportion, apparently, of the 
regularly constituted art critics are inclined 
to throw brickbats at it, or in some instances 
poisoned darts. It remains to be seen how this 
onslaught of the art writers will affect the 
book’s availability as a weapon to ham-string 
the ‘so-called “School of Paris” in this country: 
Excerpts from: some of these bitter attacks on 
Craven are herewith presented. t 

C.' J. Bulliet of ‘the Chicago Daily News, 
author of “Apples and Madonnas” and “Olym: 
pia,” refers'to Craven’s book as “ignorant and 
ricidulous.” : 

“It is just a yokel book on the sins of 
Paris,” he writes, “written for the consumption 
of yokels by one of us Mid-Westerners who has 
never recovered from his birthplace (he be: 
lieves the French are inferior because they are 
foreigners,” and is. as morbidy Jew-conscious 
as Hitler—Craven, in a sentimental, rustic way, 
is broad-mindedly sorry for a race getting, 
as he is sure, its just deserts for its sins). 

“It is a 1934 shudder-book, comparable, 
for instance, with ‘Paris by Sunlight and Gas- 
light,’ vintage 1869, which “hesitated for some 
time before venturing to touch upon the sub- 
ject of immorality in Paris,’ but-finally nobly 
made up its mind to tell all, so that Amer- 
icans might be instructed, warned and saved. 

“Only this is 1934, and Craven, of the school 
of Mencken, sets out deliberately and joy- 
ously to ‘tell all’ without any false modesty 
and with a good deal of sophomoric vulgarity— 
particularly in the matter of the girl Helene, 
who, according to his boastful story, slept with 
him and guided him to the sights of ‘bo- 
hemia.’ 

“The net ‘slant’ is the same, and so is the 
net’ aim—to save the soul of the yokel reader. 

“‘Paris by Sunlight and Gaslight’ demon- 
strated that it was best for you to shun Paris 
and stick to Aurora, Ill., or Indiana. ‘Modern 
Art’ shows you how much better it is for your 
ultimate purity to shun Picasso and Matisse 
and string along with Thomas Benton. (Per- 
sonally, I am enough of a yokel to like both 
books. I, for one, never regret a nickel sqaun- 
dered on a real good peep show.) .. . 

“Craven demonstrates convincingly in ‘Mod- 
ern Art’ what I suspected and printed in the 
case of his more cautious ‘Men of Art,’ that 
‘modernism,’ whatever it is to the world at 
large, is a sealed book to Thomas Craven. 
The movement is simply beyond his ‘style’ of 
comprehension—just as music is beyond the 
tone deaf and railroad signals beyond the 
color blind.” 

Suzanne LaFollette wrote in the New Re- 
public: “There are two ways to have the t me 
of one’s life writing a book. One is to air 
one’s enthusiasms; the other is to air one’s 
grudges. Both are likely to bore everybody 
but the writer. Mr. Craven devotes a good 
half of his ‘Modern Art’ to airing his grudges, 
and it is a tribute to the picturesqueness of 
his invective that one is not bored—much. But 
his way of expressing his dislikes is some- 
times so unfair as to be embarrassing. . . . 

“The method defeats itself. Instead of per- 
suading you to the author’s point of view, it 
leaves you wishing you might break a lance 
or two for the other side. You may not care 
for the Bohemia of Paris or any other town— 
what’s left of it—but you rather resent being 
told that all its men are wastrels and its women 
prostitutes. And if you have harbored un- 


charitable sentiments against France and its — 
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inhabitants because of a too personal experi- 
ence of the famous French politesse, the vio- 
lence of Mr. Craven’s sentiments restores you 
to a state of Christian benevolence... . If 
certain of our artists today are producing pic- 
tures that are both American and art, they owe 
it largely to a long line of artists who have 
gone to Paris for art’s sake. . . . 

“When Mr. Craven comes to discuss in- 
dividual artists he is at the mercy of his 
prejudices and not to be taken too seriously. 
Nor is there need to be stirred up when he 
assumes the role of Cassandra to the moderns. 
Modernism is indeed in the way to become an 
academic convention; it has indeed attracted 
to its standards a great many pseudo-artists, 
silly esthetes and gushing bourgeois hangers- 
on. Such is the fate of all movements in art 
when they begin to be absorbed into the gen- 
eral cultural heritage. It does not disturb 


the real artists. They are in the vanguard; 


the dust kicked up by the camp followers does 
not blind them.” 

The most vitriolic attack on Craven was 
that made by E. M. Benson in his radio re- 
view, “Art Today.” In a 1,000-word philippic 
he made the wave-lengths crackle and snap. 
In closing he said: 

“Craven,—to sum him up in a sentence,— 
is diabolically cunning, nasty as a spinster, 
camouflages his ignorance with juicy passages 
designed to excite one’s erotic imagination, 
has the right point of view about the function 
of art but pushes it to ridiculous conclusions, 
and vitiates everything that is valid in his 
book by the feeling, communicated to this 
reader, that he wouldn’t know a real work 
of art if he saw one.” 

Benson asserted. that Craven’s judgments 
“form a variable emulsion of bilious and syrupy 
half-truths,” then added: “But whether he is 
right or wrong, he is readable and stimulating, 
if not nourishing. . . . His uncompromising 
contempt for the hot-house fabrications that 
masquerade as modern art is, in part, justi- 
fied.” 

“Thomas Craven is a mish-mash of many 
curious elements,” said Benson; “he has the 
vituperative ardor and bigotry of a Holy- 
Roller; when he writes about his beloved 
Middle-West he is as maudlin as a beer-sat- 
urated Prussian officer; he has a talent for 
scurrilous criticism that out-Menckens Menc- 
ken; the word ‘Bohemian’ sends him into a 
froth of volcanic indignation; he is so veno- 
mous when he writes of the so-called Bohemi- 
ans, dubbed ‘the quacking indigents of Mont- 
martre,’ that the reader is tempted to suspect 
him of hiding a sour grapes confessional be- 
hind the long skirts of critical objectivity; he 
has a deep streak of the Puritan salvationist in 
him that is more vulgar and viciously nasty 
than the sensuality which he is forever con- 
demning in others; he is the type of Ameri- 
can who calls everyone a degenerate he cannot 
understand; Vice,’ ‘Crime,’ ‘Obscenity,’ ‘In- 
iquity,’ are some of his epithetical weapons; 
‘To gamble, drink and ravish girls,’ Craven- 
Comstock tells us, ‘are Bohemian pastimes.’ 

“We learn that Matisse had an illegitimate 
daughter; how that ‘gifted wastrel,’ Modigli- 
ani, walked off with Picasso’s mistress-model; 
and many other irrelevant though diverting 
details that are spiced with aphrodisiacal tid- 
bits to make the pudding more salable. I 
hope I am not making the book sound too 
appetizing, for that was not my intention.” 

Florence Davies of the Detroit News says: 
“The book is, in reality, more a revelation of 
Craven that of modern men of art... . Craven 
was born in Kansas and can’t forget it. He 
is passionately American and Mid-Western, so 
much so that his very interest in that fact 
sometimes sounds a little like whistling in the 
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500 Works Entered, 147 Chosen in Denver 





“Acoma Legend,” by Mary Green Blumenschein. 


The 40th Annual Exhibition of Colorado Art- 
ists, being held at Chappel House of the Den- 
ver Art Museum until Sept. 1, is not as large 
as in former years, but it is “even” and “stim- 
uating,” in the opinion of Donald J. Bear, 
curator of paintings at the museum, writing 
in the Rocky Mountain News. Of the 500 
entries, the jury selected only 147, including 
oils, water colors, sculpture and prints. The 
water colors outnumber the oils. 

The jury of selection, composed of John E. 
Thompson, Allen True, Arnold Ronnebeck, 
Albert Bancroft and Dean Babcock, devoted 
a day and a half to the work of choosing. 
In contrast to the usual generosity in dis- 


dark. Avowedly an idol breaker, he some- 
times smashes them so hard that one is tempted 
to wonder whether, like most idol breakers, 
he doesn‘t occasionally do it for the fun of 
hearing the crash... . 

“Like all iconoclasts, Craven is at times 
unnecessarily bitter and sometimes borders on 
the smart aleck. But with his basic conten- 
tion, that to be valid art must spring from 
conviction and experience, no one can quar- 
rel. Certainly art is more than pretty map- 
making.” 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 





tributing many honorable mentions, only two 
were designated. One was awarded to Mary 
Greene Blumenschein, Taos, New Mexico, for 
a large panel entitled “Acoma Legend;” the 
other to Louise Emerson Ronnebeck for her 
decorative fresco painting. 

“What the show lacks over former years,” 
wrote Mr. Bear, “is the few spectacular entries 
from more or less distinguished artists outside 
our region—toll of the depression. On the 
other hand, the usual influx of student work 
is much more mature, and there is less evi- 
dence of the kind of modernism that is de- 
rived from looking at art books, prints and 
picture postcards from the famous galleries.” 


| 
Ehrich - Newhouse | 


INCORPORATED 


Paintings 


578 MADISON AVENUE 


at 57th Street 


NEW YORK 
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Epstein’s “Einstein” Royal Academy Feature 





“Albert Einstein,” by Jacob Epstein. 


The “picture of the year” at the annual ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy in London was 
a piece of sculpture, according to Frank Rut- 
ter in the London Sunday Times, who described 
this bust of “Einstein” by Jacob Epstein as be- 
ing a “triumph.” The whole exhibition, in 
Rutter’s opinion, offered many pleasant sur- 
prises and was “the best Academy we have 
had for some years past.” 

That Epstein should be exhibiting this year 
for the first time at the Academy was in itself 
an event, and it is considered an added pleasure 
to know that this bronze has been bought for 
the nation under the terms of the Chantrey 
Bequest. Mr. Rutter remarked: “In the past 
the imaginative work of this sculptor has often 
been the subject of controversy, but the pre- 
eminence of Epstein in bronze portraiture has 


Pierre Matisse 


FRENCH 
Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 





never been seriously called in question, and 
his ‘Einstein’ is certainly one of the very best 
portraits he has ever executed. It is magnifi- 
cently alive and powerful in the rugged splen- 
dour of its modelling, and at the same time it 
is most sympathetic and searching in its char- 
acterization. I cannot recall any sitter that 
Epstein has handled with so much tenderness, 
and this indisputable masterpiece bears all the 
marks of having been no mere professional 
‘job,’ but a genuine labour of love.” 

The works of Sickert, Glyn Philpot and 
Augustus John were especially mentioned in 
Rutter’s column. He also commented on, the 
Chantrey purchases. “Indeed, the Chantrey 
purchases for the year reflect the highest credit 
on the open-mindedness and disinterested judg- 
ment of the Academicians concerned. The 
President and Council have gone right outside 
the ranks of Royal Academy exhibitors and 
have bought for the nation examples of the 
work of sterling artists who hitherto have been 
rather neglected.” Among the purchases were 
“Horse Sale at the Barbican,” by the late 
Robert P. Bevan, one of the founders of the 
London Group, an artist who in his lifetime 
never exhibited at the Academy; two land- 
scapes by Lucien Pissaro, a veteran of the New 
English Art Club; “The Artist’s Wife,” by 
Henry Lamb; and a water color, “The Peni- 
tents Bench” by A. S. Hartrick. 





Strange Quarters 


The work of artists who regularly appear 
at_ the: Downtown Gallery, New York, is being 
shown at the Grand Central Galleries until 
July. 12, or .possibly longer. Marking the 
second uptown visit for the group, the present 
exhibition. contains about 60 pictures and 24 
pieces of sculpture, most- of which have been 
outstanding in the series of one-man shows held 
during the winter at the Downtown Gallery. 

According to the New York Sun, the novelty 
of the display lies in seeing it in more central 
and more commodious quarters, where it will 
be more readily accessible to summer visitors. 
“Getting away from the more intimate down- 
town quarters does seem to give one a better 
idea of the relative importance of the exhibits. 
Some of them do not loom quite so large as 
they did on their ‘home grounds.’ Even the: 
heroic Babe Ruth sculpture of Reuben Nakian 
does not seem quite so overwhelming here as it 
did in its former setting, while William 
Zorach’s ‘Spirit of the Dance’ gains immensely 
and leaves one wondering anew why it was 
objected to at Rockefeller Center. Mean- 
while, the smaller pieces by Zorach, Robert 
Laurent, Gaston Lachaise, Duncan Ferguson 
and the rest lose nothing by having a little 
more air around them—by being able to be 
seen from different points of view. 

“And much the same is true of the paint- 
ings. They seem a trifle quieter and less sen- 
sational here—don’t seem to make so insistent 
a demand for excited consideration. Of course, 
there are exceptions,—Pop Hart, for example, 
with his unmistakably personal point of view, 
and Peggy Bacon, whose delicately malicious 
insight into character must prove as trying to 
her sitters as it is amusing to the observer.” 

Carlyle Burrows wrote in the New York 
Herald Tribune: “The effect of the work is 
restrained, in fact is quite disarmingly unspec- 
tacular. . . . The show brings, inevitably, a 
new breath of life to the place. There is much 
sincere and honest work in the display which, 
if modern in feeling, is at least predicated on 
a close regard for realities. . . . Taking in 
as it does a considerable group of the more 
prominent contemporaries, the exhibition can- 
not be other than beneficial, both to their 
reputations as artists and to that of the Grand 
Central Galleries for its generosity. The closer 
understanding which was suggested at the 
start as laudable justification for such a show 
should have results more real than may be 
immediately apparent.” 

The list of artists exhibiting includes Ernest 
Fiene, Stefan Hirsch, Nicolai Cikovsky, Kath- 
erine Schmidt, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Bernard Kar- 
fiol, Samuel Halpert, Alexander Brook, Wil- 
liam Zorach, Marguerite Zorach, Joseph Pol- 
let, Niles Spencer, Charles Sheeler, Anne 
Goldthwaite, Glenn O. Coleman, Stuart Davis, 
“Pop” Hart, Peggy Bacon, Dorothy Varian, 
Marsden Hartley, Reuben Nakian, Robert Lau- 
rent, Duncan Ferguson, Gaston Lachaise and 
John Storrs. 





Miss George to Direct School 


Despite the loss of its founder and director, 
the Vesper George School of Art in Boston will 
continue with Dorothy H. George, the daugh- 
ter, acting as executive director, a position held 
by her since the founding of the school. Im- 
bued with the spirit of the man who guided 
the remarkable development of this institution 
for ten years, the faculty and student body 
have voiced the wish to continue their loyal 
support so that the school may become a fit- 
ting and permanent memorial to its beloved 
founder. 
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Reject Mestrovic 


Nationalism in art has been applied in Den- 
ver with a vengeance. The city, through its 
art commission, had approved the giving of a 


contract to Ivan Mestrovic of Jugoslavia for a ° 


$100,000 memorial to former Mayor Robert 
W. Speer—“sight unseen.” However, the 
city council, after a vigorous campaign of pro- 
test that occupied the first pages of the news- 
papers, cancelled the award and directed in a 
resolution that the sculptor be selected by 
competition; that first consideration be given 
to a Colorado artist, or, if none qualified, to 
another American. 

The $100,000 for the memorial was provided 
in the will of a personal friend of the dead 
mayor, Vaso L. Chucovich, a native of Jugo- 
slavia, and the commission was being taken to 
Mestrovic by Peter A. Jovanovich, a nephew 
and an executor of the $1,400,000 estate. His 
mission was halted by Mayor George D. Begole 
through a telegram sent to New York just as 
he was about to sail. 

The fight was precipitated by a letter sent 
to the Denver Post by Forbes Watson, technical 
director of the Public Works of Art Project, 
which, on being printed, stirred a veritable 
hornet’s nest. Mr. Watson, after shaming the 
city for its action, declared that the greatness 
of Mestrovic “has died in Europe and died 
in eastern America,” and that he is “incapable 
of a genuine interpretation of the spirit of 
your community.” 

After outlining the work of the P. W. A. P., 
which he asserted has not only given a helping 
hand to many leading artists out: of employ- 
ment, but has developed a body of art that 
has transformed government expenditure into a 
magnificent investment, he wrote: 

“I do not wish to make either a nation- 
alistic or a chauvinistic plea. It is true, of 
course, in one sense, that. art is international, 
but we ought to think of it as being inter- 
national enough to include our own country. 

“T should like to know how your art com- 
mission arrived at the conclusion that Mr. 
Mestrovic should be selected as a recipient of 
$100,000 from Denver. Were they overcome 
by the effectiveness of his practiced exposition 
methods? No one could deny the skill of Mr. 
Mestrovic. No one could deny that he knows 
thoroughly all the tricks of catching the eye of 
a casual observer in a public exhibition. 

“I wonder if your art commission also knows, 
as I know through many years as art critic 
and as editor of The Arts, what barrels of in- 
spired publicity pour into the newspaper offices 
about Mestrovic. I am certainly surprised to 
find that in such an advanced community as 
yours the Mestrovic myth still lives. 

“I should like to know what is the purpose 
of your memorial. Are you merely anxious to 
receive an effective piece of high-grade pro- 
fessionalism which expresses nothing of the 
spirit of your community? Are you going to 
judge it by the sureness with which it ‘shocks 
the bourgeois?” For Mr. Mestrovic is a past 
master at this old-fashioned game. Or do you 
wish a genuine interpretation of the spirit of 
your own community by some one sufficiently 
intimate with it to express it? 

“One of the purposes of the Public Works 
Art Project, which has succeeded in other com- 
munities, as shown by the work done there, has 


been to undermine the snobbishness which 
makes art commissions turn weakly to mere 
names, instead of having courage to select an 
artist in their own community who does not 
happen to be. onto all the international. tricks 
of publicity. What encouragement, I should 
like to ask, will a statue by Mr. Mestrovic give 
to the sculptors of your region? Surely you 
have in such a great state more genuine 
straight-forward sculptors who are not com- 
pletely wedded to manneristic sculpture. It will 
leave the artists of your region thoroughly dis- 
gusted and dejected. 

“I pity the sculptors of your region if this 
commission goes through and I pity your art 
commission for the reputation it has unwitting- 
ly started for itself by the selection of the 
sculptor who in no work he has ever done has 
shown he could possibly interpret any aspect 
of the life of your city. 

“Ts this Denver’s response to the new era, 
this servile following of the star system from 
which the American artist has so long suffered?” 

a7 * * 


Frenchmen for New York Job 


The Savoy-Plaza Hotel of New York is about 
to award a considerable commission for murais 
to decorate its lounge to one of two French 
painters, Marius Hubert Robert or Andre 
d’Urefpau. . 

Representatives of the hotel have been mak- 
ing inquiries in New York art. circles as to 
which one of these painters was the best. The 
hotel on being asked by Tue Arr Dicesr as- 
serted that the commission would be given te 
one or the other of the two. M. Hubert is the 
grandson of the famous French painter. 





The Venice Biennial 
[Concluded from page 17] 


Guy Pene du Bois; “Nocturne—34th Street,” 
Ernest Fiene; “Still Life,” Emil Ganso; “Fete 
de Suquet” and “Parade, Washington Square,” 
William J. Glackens; “Winter at the Maverick,” 
Harry Gottlieb; “Early Sunday Morning,” Ed- 
ward Hopper; “Laurel,” Morris Kantor; “Boys 
and Ponies” and “Hilda;” Bernard Karfiol; 
“The Trapper,” Rockwell Kent; “Babette,” 
Leon Kroll; “Main Street, Gloucester,” Max 
Kuehne; “The Blue Clown,” Walt Kuhn; “The 
Twist Leaf,” Yasuo Kuniyoshi; “Winter on the 
River,” Ernest Lawson; “Jo,” Luigi Lucioni; 
“Crow with Peaches” and “Negro Girl,” Henry 
Lee McFee; “Why Not Use the ‘L’?,” Reginald 
Marsh; “Marine,” Henry Mattson; “Arrange- 
ment with Phonograph,” Jan Matulka; “Shop- 
per,” Kenneth Hayes Miller; “The Mountain, 
New Mexico,” Georgia O’Keeffe; “Red Barn,” 
Joseph Pollet; “Autumn Fruit,” Henry V. Poor; 
“Self Portrait,” Louis Ribak; “Bouquet of 
Poppies,” Paul Rohland; “Car Shops,” Charles 
Rosen; “The Snake,” Katherine Schmidt; “Con- 
versation,” Henry E. Schnakenberg; “Interior” 
and “River Rouge Plant,” Charles Sheeler; 
“Girl’s Head” and “Portrait of Fira Barchak,” 
Eugene Speicher; “The Green Table,” Niles 
Spencer; “Mother and Child,” Maurice Sterne; 
“Mount Vernon,” Herman Trunk, Jr.; “Baker’s 
Island,” Allen Tucker; “Fruit in Blue Jar,” Nan 
Watson; “Chinese Restaurant,’ Max Weber: 
“Reconstruction,” Arold Wiltz. 




















PAINTINGS 
Restored — Authenticated 
Apprsteed 


Harvey Leepa, Box R.R., The Art 
Digest, 116 E. 59th St., New York 













TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


220 8. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N.J. 
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WEBER 


PRESSES, TOOLS 
INKS and PAPERS 


for Etching 





Weber Professional No. 12 Model 
Etching Press shown above is used and 
recommended by leading etchers of the 


country. Its features include 6 to | 
gear drive;.5 inch diameter rollers; 
prints plates; 11 x 26 inches;~accu- 
rate pressure control; mechanically 
perfected in every way. Descriptive 
circular sent on request. 


We also make Linoleum Block Print- 
ing Presses’ and Materials and the 
famous line of 


WEBER 


Fine Artist Colors 
OIL - WATER - TEMPERA - PASTEL 


“The Colors The Old Masters 
Would Have Used” 


Eighty years of experience and eighty 
years of adherence to the highest 
standards of quality enable us to offer 
products second to none in the world. 
Ask for WEBER Artist Colors, Pre- 
pared Canvases, Oils, Varnishes, Ve- 
hicles, Brushes, Supplies for. print- 
makers, modelers and sculptors. 


Agents and dealers everywhere. 


F. 
WEBER 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST.LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


i 1853 makers or FINE 
ARTIST AND DRAWING MATERIALS 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


| Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Design, Magazine 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, De- 
sign, Costume, Weaving, Book-Bind- 
ing, Leather, Metal, Pottery and 
China, Composition, Perspective, 
Anatomy, Etching, History of Art. 






For catalog write 


E. H. Wuerpel, Di- 
rector, Room 110, 
Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


The Browne Art Class 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
July and August 1934 


Instructor 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
Figure Landscape . Portrait 
Marine . Pictorial Composition. 
TEACHER’S CREDITS GIVEN 
Write for Circular, address 
BROWNE 


ART CLASS, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


YARNALL ABBOTT 


Private and class instruction in 
outdoor painting. 
For information address 
until June 15: 
1612 Latimer Street, Philadelphia. 
After that date: Rockport, Mass. 


BORIS ANISFELD 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 
REASONABLE RATES 
For information write 
DONALD PRENDERGAST or 

OCHKA ANISFELD 


MAR 
155 Carl Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Landscape Painting Class 


IN NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 
dune 15th to September 15th 
JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 

instructor 
For further information and prospectus ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Folinsbee, New Hope, Pa. 













The Art institute of Chicago 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = = 


‘Folders illustrating Department request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art lestitess of Chionos Chicago, 111. 




















A. S. MacLeod, ex-soldier who has been 


living in Honolulu since 1921, is showing his 
impressions of Hawaii in both water colors 
and lithographs at the Ferargil Gallery in 
New York. War-time scenes in France as well 
as sketches of the United States mainland are 
included in the exhibition, which continues 
until July 10. 

It is observed by Clifford Gessler of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin that MacLeod strikes in 
his work “that rare balance between realism 
and imagination that characterizes the in- 
telligent in art. There is that insight which 
has caught, in the French soldier, a hint of his 
mingled patience and devil-may-care attitude, 
his heroism and humanity; in the surf rider, 
the joy and thrill of the swift shoreward rush, 


“To Pour Forth” 


Atanas Katchamakoff, internationally known 
sculptor, is conducting a six-weeks’ course in 
sculpture, wood carving, drawing and aesthetic 
discussion in San Francisco. “I am not a 
teacher,” says this artist, who recently closed 
a successful exhibition at the Adams-Danysh 
Galleries, “unless you understand education as 
the ancient Greek understood it. The Greek 
word for education means ‘to pour forth’ and 
not ‘to pour in.’ To stimulate the mind, the 
heart, so that they pour forth—this is real 
education.” 

Also, “Environment is said to be the cause of 
inspiration. To lean on conscious environment 
is weakness. If you are not living absolutely, 
fully, with your inspiration; if your inspiration 
can be disturbed by any small accident which 
enteres your consciousness; if you demand ‘at- 
mosphere’ or help, then your idea is still- 


born.” 





Meltsner Book Announced 


A book oz the art of Paul R. Meltsner, well 
known American artist, will be published in the 
fall by Weiss Publications, New York. It 
will contain a number of articles by prominent 
critics and one by the artist. 


Macleod of Honolulu Has New York Show 


“Tropical Pattern,” 
by 
A. S. MacLeod. 


“That rare balance 
between realism 
and~ imagination 
that characterizes 
the intelligent im 


art.” 


borne on the mighty wave; the slow-curving 
grace and dignified insouciance of the hula 
dancer; the watchful patience of the fisherman; 
the contemplative resignation of the Chinese 
opium smoker; the calm sweetness of his 
flower vendors—all that with the touch of 
poetry that removes them from the facile por- 
traiture of a lesser artist.” 

Born in Canada, MacLeod came to the 
United States in 1910. He studied at the Cali- 
fornia School of Design, and served with the 
A. E. F. as an engineer during the war. In 
1930 he was awarded the special prize at the 
California Society of Etchers’ International ex- 
hibition, a purchase prize at the Honolulu 
Print Makers Exhibition in 1933, and another 
at the North West Print Makers in 1934. 


Art Institute Summer Classes 


The Art Institute of Chicago’s summer school 
has opened with a wide variety of courses 
arranged to meet the requirements of students, 
teachers, professional artists and home-makers, 
There are both morning and afternoon land- 
scape classes under the direction of Irving 
Manoir; classes in life drawing, painting, and 
costume sketch under Douglas Hall, Carl 
Hoeckner, Porter Price and Kenneth Shopen; 
and figure modeling under Edouard Chassang. 
Classes in design, composition, still life, let- 
tering and poster, and freehand drawing are 
included. 

Other subjects are methods in art instruc- 
tion, interior decoration, pottery, weaving, and 
school crafts. Morning classes for children in 
drawing, painting and modelling are being held 
again, and children are permitted to register 
for part of all of the summer session. 





Dayton Institute’s Annual 
A competent approach in the teaching of the 








modern in art is demonstrated at the annual © 


exhibition by the students of the Dayton Art | 


Institute. 
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“Saint Catherine” and “Saint Bernardino.” 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


At the dispersal of the Thomas Fortune 
Ryan collection last winter the Metropolitan 
Museum acquired three important statues, two 
of bronze, the other of alabaster. They have 
now been placed on exhibition—but not with 
the same attributions under which they were 
purchased. The alabaster, a “Pieta,” listed 
teenth century,” is now assigned as “Spanish, 
in the Ryan catalogue as “French, late fif- 
second quarter of the sixteenth century.” The 
bronzes, two companion figures of saints, once 
believed to be the work of Alonso Cano, Span- 
ish painter-sculptor (1601-1667), and held to 
represent the Saints Peter of Alcantara and 


Theresa of Avila, are now listed “Italian, Sie-. 


nese, late fifteenth century,” with the sub- 
jects changed to Saints Catherine and Ber- 
nardino of Siena. 

Preston Remington, curator of Renaissance 
art, who caused these changes to be made 
after a thorough study of the sculptures, casu- 
ally remarks that “such are merely the vicis- 
situdes of bookkeeping, resulting from interna- 
tionality of style, the importance of the sculp- 
tures themselves remaining undiminished.” If 
anything. the value of the pieces has been 
enhanced because of the earlier dates assigned 


Industrial Design at Carnegie 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, recogniz- 
ing the need for artists to impart beauty to 
useful objects, is introducing a course in In- 
dustrial Design in its Department of Painting 
and Design. The artist-designer represents a 
conscious attempt on the part of society to di- 
gest the machine and its products, and the 
public’s response to far-sighted manufacturing 
policies has definitely established the industrial 
designer’s place. His contributions in the 


Old Sculptures Now Wear New Titles 





































Sienese, Late Fifteenth Century. 


to them. Mr. Remington writes in the mu- 
seum’s Bulletin of how he arrived at the 
conclusion that the bronzes were Italian and 
two centuries older than they were formerly 
believed to be. The very character of the sub- 
jects suggest their Italian, probably Sienese. 
origin. Saint Catherine, wearing the graceful 
flowing robes of the Dominican Order and 
holding the book of her writings, “bears the 
signs of the stigmata which she received as 
she prayed before a crucifix in the Chapel of 
Saint Christina in Pisa,” says the curator. Saint 
Bernardino, who founded a reformed order of 
Franciscans called the Observants, wears the 
Franciscan habit and grasps the holy tablet 
which he always held while praying. His 
beardless, ascetic face is bowed in pious mod- 
esty. The heads of both bronzes were prob- 
ably intended as actual portraits. 

In concluding his article Mr. Remington em- 
phasizes that the two saints were both native 
Sienese; that their popularity was greatest, 
naturally, in Siena itself; that the sculptures 
would therefore have been much less likely 
to be commissioned as a pair outside of Siena; 
that their closest resemblance is to Sienese 
sculptures. 


motor, glass, utensils and household appliance 
fields are proof of his influence in the creation 
of modern standards of taste as well as of his 
value to the manufacturer. 

Development and training in artistic con- 
cepts will be stressed during the first two years 
of the course, and during the last two years 
the student will concentrate upon the nature of 
industrial processes. An attempt will be made 
to develop a “feeling for the machine” and 
for its materials, and a sense of the economic 
and social factors governing its use. 
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THE THURN SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 


iS 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 


HANS HOFMANN OF MUNICH, 


DRAWING, COMPOSITION, AND PAINTING. FIGURE, 
STILL LIFE, AND LANDSCAPE. STUDIO and OUTDOORS 


Fer Booklet (S) address 
ERNEST THURN, Director 


Visiting instrecter 


East Gloucester, Mags. 





BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
Boothbay Harbor. Coast of Maine. 


LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINT- 

ING. NORMAL ART. COMMER- 

CIAL ART. POTTERY. PENCIL 
DESIGN. CRAFTS. 


ALFRED G. PELIKAN, TEACHER TRAINING. ARTHUR 
L. GUPTILL, PEM AND INK AND PENCIL RENDERING. 
RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN. POTTERY AND MODELING. 
WARREN BERRY, BLOCK PRINTING. FRANK LEONARD 
ALLEN, GIL AND WATER COLOR PAINTING. ELAINE 
HWALPIN, POTTERY AND MODELING. PROF. EUGENE 
HUET, FRENCH. LECTURERS: ROYAL BAILY FARNUM, 
GROUP CONFERENCES ON SOCIAL TRENDS AND COM- 
MUNITY ART PROJECTS. WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR. 
PACKAGING AND ADVERTISING. 


CATALOG DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES @ CREDITS ® 
Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 
230 West 59 St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
















MICHEL JACOBS 


SUMMER CLASSES 
Rumson & Seabright, N. J. 


Landscape, figures, and old street scenes. 





New York classes will remain in session all Summer, 
under personal supervision of Michel Jacobs. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Write for further information 










AMAGANSETT SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


(on the ocean) 

Amagansett, Long Island, New York 
INSTRUCTION INCLUDES: Landscape painting, Figure 
drawing, Sculpture, Commercial art, Pottery and special 

children’s department. 


Por catalogue, address: 
HILTON LEECH, AMAGANSETT, LONG ISLAND 


Vermeer's Camera & Vision Glass 


quickly gives serious students the 
power to discard these and all other 
aids and tests, and paint from nature 
in their own way. Home or Summer 
Courses insure vital painting. 


CROSS SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
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ERIC PAPE 
CLASSES 


Studios and Gallery on 13th and 14th Floors 


200 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
(Circle 17-3487) 


Summer and Winter Courses in Draw- 
ing, Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Composition; Illustration in all mmedl. 
Drawing, Bichisy »S @ Lithos: ag 

; ching an ogra 3 
Teacher's Credits Given. ee 


















Summer Class 


at Newport, Rhode Island 


Famous old town. Very reasonable 
living rates have been arrangéd. Public 
bathing beaches. Repertory Theatre 
with visiting Broadway stars. Trials 
for International Yacht Races. U. 8. 
Fleet will be here during the Summer. 


Two large cool studios insuring freedom to 
work fer all students. Conveniently located. 


Class will work indoors and outdoors. 


The Eastport Summer School of Art 
EASTPORT, MAINE 


George Pearse Ennis 
oo nage aE ERE, a om 
e _ landscape and 
TERM, JUNE 25—AUGUST 18 
Robert C. Craig 
Teacher Training, etehing, lithography, pencil drawing. 
Six Weeks, Course, July 2—August 11 
Catalog or information, address: 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
EASTPORT, MAINE 














The Broadmoor Art Academy 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1934 


dune 11th to August 18th 

BOARDMAN ROBINSON, Director 
Instrection in Drawing, . Painting, 

Day Life and Landscape 

$15.00 per. month each 
$8.00 Life Class twe nights 

Write to Frank X. Ryan for further 
information. 








New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 
COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
im the Adirondacks 


Elizabethtown, New York 
June 18th to September 19th 
Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 


City 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


A THOROUGHLY PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL OFFERING 
CLASSES IN THE FINE AND APPLIED ARTS UNDER 
THE INSTRUCTION OF PRACTICING ARTISTS STRESS- 
ING THE FUNDAMENTALS OF OBSERVATION, CoM- 
POSITION, DESIGN AND APPRECIATION. 
Information upon request. 
FREDERIC 8. HYND, Director 
25 Atheneum Square North Hartford, Conn. 








Houston and Lie | 


The Houston Museum of Fine Arts, which 
is conducting an endowment fund campaign, 
sent telegrams to many well known artists 
which, after explaining the movement, said: 
“We respectfully invite you to help insure its 
success by giving a typical work of art by your 
own hand. These works will be the nucleus 
of an endowment collection and will be so in- 
scribed. Givers will be suitably recognized with 
inscriptions and in our campaign work. Wire 
collect if you are willing to grant our request, 
and give your views concerning this campaign.” 
The telegram was signed by John F. Dickson, 
president; James Chillman, Jr., director, and 
George A. Hill, Jr., director of the endow- 
ment fund campaign. 

Jones Lie, president of the National Academy 
of Design, received one of the telegrams. Act- 
ing as an individual, and not as president of 
the Academy, he gave a statement to the New 
York Times in which he characterized the 
appeal as a “vicious precedent.” He said he 
wished the Houston Museum success in its 
campaign for an endowment fund. “How- 
ever,” added Mr. Lie, “if every other mu- 
seum in the process of formation in this coun- 
try should adopt this method of assembling 
works of art, artists would soon have no pic- 
tures left and no money to show for them. No 
class of workers in this country has been hit 
harder by the depression than the artists. 

“One of my reasons for making a statement 
is to call the attention of artists to the gen- 
eral nature of these telegrams. There is certain- 
ly no indication that the artists who make the 
sacrifice of contributing their work will benefit 
by purchases after the museum raises its en- 
dowment fund. On the contrary, it is hardly 
probably that the museum will want more than 
one example of most living artists, so it is 
likely that no work will be purchased from 
those who contribute.” 

Tue Art Dicest has invited Mr. Chillman to 
make a statement in reply to Mr. Lie in its 
columns. 





League Department 
[Concluded from page 31] 


can be made a very successful occasion here 
in Montana.” Favorable responses have come 
also from Alabama, Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin. 


League members will find information about 
the American Fine Arts Week project on pages 
20 and 21 of the new League handbook. All 
who are willing.to give'a helping hand should 
get in touch with: their local or state chair- 
man (see new League handbook, pages 3 to 
9); or write Mr. Arthur R. Freedlander, Vice 
Chairman, National Regional Chapters Com- 
mittee, 51 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Continues Hawthorne Tradition 

Henry Hensche, formerly assistant in the 
Cape Cod Art School under the late Charles 
W. Hawthorne, continues the fine tradition of 
the institution, which has been renamed the 
Cape School of Art. This year’s term, be- 
ginning in July and ending in August, marks 
the fourth year of the school under Mr. Hen- 
sche’s management. 


OPPORTUNE ART TUITION 
WM. A. TULLOCH 


‘OF THE 
“THE ART OF ARTIST” 
Drawing, Painting, Color, Composition, 
Outdoor Sketching. 
Please write for appointment 
Studio 304 - - - 1947 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) ° 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist.. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting: 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer Schoel—Resident students 
only. J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 

INTERESTS YOU 








SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
Practical training in House Plan- 
nin Decoration, Costume 
Design, Graphic Advertising & 
Illustration, etc. Special lecture 
WULY 9 course, Life Drawing and Paint- 
Te ing Classes. Catalogues. 
AUGUST 17 Address Bex A, 2239 Greadway, New York 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 43rd Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
Scott 


Advanced Design & 
Positions and orders filled. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 


2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 

A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
Illustrated catalog upon request. 


optional. 
art school. 





SUMMER COURSES USING 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
IN TIMELY ART SUBJECTS 


JULY 2 TO AUG. 24. 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. : - CHICAGS 





©SOLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dac- 
ORATION, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
awn Commercia, Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Deas Syracuss, N. Y. 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLASSES IN 
SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 


SUMME 


Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 


Now in Session Catalog on request 
22 East GOth Street, New York City 


Art Academy of Cincinnati © 


Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night closusg, Erofessons 

sessions. 
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GUY WIGGINS 


LYME, CONN. 
ART COLONY 


Opening: June Ist 
Classes: Painting in Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait; Figure Drawing, 

In All Mediums. 


B. E. Credits 
Seventh Year Write for Booklet 


RINGLING ‘CHOSE OF 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 
All Phases of Art Taught 


SOUTH AMERICAN WINTER CRUISE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


Catalog. 
sarasota, FLORIDA 
California School of Arts and Crafts 
28th Summer Session opens 
June 25. Six weeks course. 
Wide selection—painting, de- 
sign, commercial art, stage- 


craft, pottery, art metal, etc. 
Splendid faculty; moderate 


rates. 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
1825-19834 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costunte 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 

Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METAL WORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the 58th Year 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


te | 
GranpCentratScuaoi/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising Illustration, 
General and Commercial Design, Costume De- 
sign, and Interior Decoration. Summer 
Session. 7021 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$35.00 —Da; and Evening Classes in 
rawing, inting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tien and Anatomy. or information 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


ART STUDENT wishes instruction in 
oil, three evenings each week. Will pa 
$15.00 per month. Address Box. 60, 
The Art Digest, 116 East 58th Street 


Art of France 


Treasures from the Louvre and pictures 
gleaned from museums, dealers and collectors 
throughout the country make up the retrospec- 
tive exhibition of French Art being held at the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco 
until July 8. Junius Cravens of the San 
Francisco News remarked: 

“Considering the fact that most of the rich- 
est cream of American owned French master- 
pieces from the XVIIth to the XIXth centuries 
was skimmed for this year’s Century of Progress 
exhibition at the Chicago Art Institute, the 
current showing in San Francisco is surprising- 
ly abundant—thanks partially to the 11 notable 
contributions from the Louvre and partly to 
some of our California collectors, but mostly 
to Dr. Walter Heil’s indefatigability in as- 
sembling a collection of 108 works. 

“If the Louvre had sent us nothing but 
Ingres’ delightful portrait of Mme. Marcotte 
de Ste. Marie it would have been generous. 
But in including David’s portrait of himself it 
has entrusted us with another of its notable 
treasures. David, who was court painter suc- 
cessively to Louis XVI and to Napoleon, be- 
came arbiter of the art of his day and was a 
storm center because of his dogmatic insistence 
upon classicism. But he produced many mas- 
terly portraits. Incidentally, his self-portrait 
has a historical interest in that he is said to 
have painted it during his incarceration in the 
Luxembourg during the Revolution.” 

The remaining works from the Louvre in- 
clude an unsigned XVth century primitive; a 
small full length portrait of Henry II by 
Clouet; “Martyrdom of St. Erasmus” by Pous- 
sin, a large landscape by Claude Lorrain, 
“French Comedians” by Watteau, “La Bene- 
dict” by Chardin, “Vertumnus and Pomona,” 
a large oval in the grand manner of Boucher; 
“The Abduction of Rebecca,” a romantic illus- 
tration for Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” by Delacroix; 
and “Deer in Park” by Courbet. 

Among the notable contributions from Cali- 
fornia collectors are five canvases owned by W. 
H. Crocker of San Francisco. They are Corot’s 
“Dance of the Nymphs,” Millet’s “Man With 
the Hoe,” Manet’s “Grand Canal,” a landscape 
by Rousseau, and Monet’s “Santa Maria della 
Salute.” 

“The presentation of Gallic art from the 
XVth century to the XXth century is rich and 
varied,” continued Cravens. “If every painter 
who is famous in the art history of France is 
not represented, at least those who have been 
included are all famous. This historical out- 
line is complete.” 

Cravens, however, was not very enthusiastic 
about the abstractions in the “modern” section 
of the show. Remembering that he saw the 
first sensational piece of abstract art twenty 
years ago, he wrote: “I saw Duchamp’s 
‘Nude Descending the Stairway’ in New York, 
with many others of its ilk, in 1913. It is as 
‘old stuff? to me now as it is to anyone else 
who has followed the vagaries of the modern 
movement. Abstract art may have been hys- 
terical in its day, but now it is merely histori- 
cal. It has served its purpose—a good purpose, 
too—and has been absorbed in the broad pat- 
tern of art’s history. The fact that it is in- 
cluded in a retrospective exhibition—with the 


accent on the retrospective—proves that true.” 


ART SCHOOL OF THE DETROIT 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


OPENING OF THE FALL TERMS: 
Day School - - - Monday, September 24, 1934 
Evening School - - Tuesday, October 16, 1934 
Drawing _—_ Design Modeling Painting 
Design Ceramics  ilustration ‘interior Decoration 
47 Watson Street Cadillac 4721 
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Sroeer roe NORTE 


Distinguished Faculty — Practical Courses 


Design, Dlustration, Interior Deceration 
Teacher Training 


All branches of Fine & Applied Art, Jewelry, 
Puppetry, Stage Design, etc. 


European Fellowships for Post-graduate Study 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


Residence Houses for out-of-town students 
Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 


KANSAS 
CITY 203s 


PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ ADVERTISING 
@ IXTERIOR 
@ FASHION 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING EISEWHERE 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Summer Classes—July 2 to August 10 
Paul T. Frankl of New York, guest instruc 
tor in modern decoration. All fine and 
practical arts under distinguished instruc- 
tors, including Pruett Carter, Millard Sheets, 
S. MacDonald Wright, Charles Kassler, I1., 
Lloyd Mvyers, Jacob Asanger. 


741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 


WILMINGTON ACADEMY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
ANNUAL STUDENTS EXHIBITION 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Costume Design. 
Etching and Puppets. 

June 8th to 30th 
18th and Market Sts., Wilmington 
LUCILE HOWARD, Director 
Folder on Request to the Secretary 


Day and Evening Courses 

Y in Fine Arts, Commercial Art, 
ne Industrial 

Art, a aterior Decoration. 

SCHO OL A non-profit school... forty- 
f the eighth year. Summer term be- 

oe gins June 18. Send for catalog. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 
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FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 
Museum of Northern Arizona—July 2-7: Fifth 
Annual Hopi Craftsmen. July 14-28: Sixth 
Annual Arizona Artists Arts and Crafts. 


an BEACH, CAL. 
Laguna Beach Association—July-August: 
New show by eee 
LA JOLLA, CAL. 
La dolla Art Association—July: Oils by Maurice 


Braun. 
DEL MONTE, CAL. 

Del Monte Art Gallery—July: Paintings, M. De 
Neale Morgan. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Les Angeles Museum—July: Work by students 
of Otis Art Institute. California Art Club— 
July: Landscapes, Leland Curtis; portraits, 
Marion Churchill Raulston. Foundation of 
Western Art—July-August: Trends in California 
art; first annual of student painters of Cali- 
fornia. Stendahl Art Galleries—To July 14: 
Paintings by Sergei Soudeikine. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—July 6-31: 

by William A, Cameron. 
PALOS VERDES, CAL. 

Palos Verdes Art Gallery—To July 22: Paintings 
by W. 8S. Bagdatopoulos, Colin Campbell 
Cooper, Walter L. Cheever. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—To 
July 8: Exhibition of French Painting, 15th 
century to present day. Adams-Danysh Gal- 
lery—July: Paintings rejected from All-Cali- 
fornia Art Exhibition; Whistler sketches and 
Whistleriana. Courvoisier Art Gallery—July 
2-14: Paintings by Donn M. Caldwell. 


2 SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Fine Arts Gallery—July: 8th Annual Southern 
California Exhibition. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—July 5-29: 
Paintings by Charles A. Fries, Eunice C. Mae- 
Lennan, Elizabeth Sherman, Katherine Skeele, 
Lilia Tuckerman, Karl Yens. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Denver Art Museum—To Sept. 1: 
Exhibition, Colorado 
Region Artists. 
WASHINGTON, 
Arts Club of Washington—summer: 
summer exhibit by members. 
Congress—Summer: Exhibition in commemora- 
tion of Whistler's birth, chiefly from E. R. 
Pennell Collection. Public Library—July: 
Paintings and prints presented to library by 
P. W. A. P. National Gallery of Art—July: 
Americ an and Oriental art. 
Building—July: Johnson, 
and Pell collections. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum of Art—July: 
decorations. 


Water colors 


40th Annual 
and Rocky Mountain 


DBD. C. 
Annual 
Library of 


Johnston, Gellatly 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Honolulu Academy of Artse—July 1-15: 





“Exlusive— 


Yet Not Expensive’ 


OMFORT 
ONVENIENCE 


Two Blocks From Grand Central 
Few Minutes from Pennsylvania Station 
in The Heart of the Shopping & Theatre District 


All Rooms With Bath 


European Plan 
FROM 


$250 Single 
$350 Double 


Two 
FROM 


wr Single 
$600 —" 


WEBSTER 


40 West 45th Street, New York City 


F. W. BERGMANN, MGR. 
Formerly Mor. ——- tate es York, 4. Y.— 


Room Suites 








Art Institute of Chicago—To 


Baltimore Museum—July-Sept. : 


Washington County Museum of 


Berkshire Playhouse—July 


National History 


P. W. A. P. mural Grand Rapids 


Repro- 


Newark Museum—July: 


Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





ductions of modern French paintings. July 1- 
August 1: Recent print accessions. July 17- 
August 5: American humorists show, College 


Art Ass'n. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
Nov.. 1: Century 
of Progress Exhibition of Art; Print Exhibi- 
tion for a Century of Progress, 1934. Chicago 
No-Jury Society of Artists—July 9- a 9: 
Eleventh Auman Exhibition. Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co—July: “World’s Fair Exhibition of 
Paintings,” Bellows, Henri, Luks, Kroll, Ben- 
ton, Curry, Glackens, Lucioni, etc. Chicago 
Galleries Association—Summer: Exhibition by 
members. M. O’Brien & Son—July: Portraits 
by Lawrence Beall Smith. 

NASHVILLE, IND. 


Brown County Art Gallery—To Nov. 15: Paint- 


ings by members of Brown County Art Gallery 
Association. 
RICHMOND, IND. 


Art Association of Richmond—July: Permanent 


collections. 
uit, Me. 


Ogunquit, ; 
Ogunquit Art Association—July: Oils, water col- 


ors, prints by members. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Cone collection of 
modern art: French drawings of 19th and 
20th centuries. Paintings and Barye water 
colors from Lucas collection. Maryland In- 
stitute—Summer: Work by Night School stu- 
dents. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Art—July-Au- 
gust: Singer collection of paintings by Amer- 
ican and European artists. 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Museum of Fine Arts—July: Permanent collec- 


tions; modern American prints. Boston Art 
Club—July 9-28: Paintings by Arthur C. Good- 
win. Goodspeed’s Book Shop—To Sept. 1: 
Early prints and paintings; fine etchings and 
engravings. Grace Horne Gallery—To Sept. 
1: “Review and Preview, Season 1934.” 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Fitchburg Art Center—July 1-29: Paintings by 


Eleanor A. Norcross. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


North Shore Art Association—To Sept. 1: 12th 


annual exhibition. Gloucester Society of Art- 
ists—July: First Summer exhibition. 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 


Print Corner—July 5-Sept. 15: Seventh annual 


exhibition of recent work by regular exhibitors. 

STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
2-9: Works of Al- 
bert Sterner. “A Flower Show in 


Art.” 


July 9-16: 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Worcester Art Museum—July: 17th century paint- 


ing in New England. To Aug. 4: Chinese pot- 
tery lent by William J. Cox. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Art Asseciation—July: Philadelphia 
Society of Etchers. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Institute of Arts—To Sept. 1: American Indian 


portraits, Winold Reiss; American and Euro- 
pean paintings lent by local collectors; work 
by Minneapolis School of Art. To August 31: 
18th Century English silver. July: Etchings 
by Whistler. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


City Art Museum—To July 22: Theatre Arts. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Currier Gallery of Art—July: Oils by Hugh Breck- 


enridge and Gari Melchers. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Modern American paint- 
ings; Jaehne collection of Japanese Netsuke; 
arms and armor; design in sculpture. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico—July: 

B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and Art—To Oct. 
15: Work of Walter Launt Palmer. To Oct. 
31: Early American glass bottles, lent by Mrs. 
Edward N. Waterman. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—To July 15: Second annual 

exhibition, Elmira artists. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th Ave. & 82nd St.)— 
To Sept. 30: Landscape painting. To Sept. 
24: Lace and embroidered aprons of the 16th- 
18th centuries. July: German prints of the 
15th and 16th centuries. Arthur Ackermann 
Galleries (50 East 57th)—July: Colored etch- 
ings by Elyse Lord. Argent Galleries (42 West 
57th)—Summer exhibition by members, Na- 
tional Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
Art Students League (215 West 57th)—Sum- 
mer: Work of Robert Brackman, George B. 
Bridgeman, Stuart Eldredge, Morris Kantor, F. 
Luis Mora, Harry Sternberg. Brummer Gal- 
leries (55 East 57th)—Old Masters. Carnegie 
Hall Art Gallery (154 West 57th)—-Summer 
show. Caz-Delbo Galleries (Rockefeller Cen- 
ter)—Summer: American and French paint- 
ings. Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison)—Sum- 
mer: Selected examples of Oriental art. Leonard 
Clayton Gallery (108 East 57th)—July: Water 

colors and drawings, Joseph W. Golinkin; 


Paintings by 





animal drawings, Herman Palmer. Contempo — 
rary Arts (41 West 54th)—July: “Sidewalks 
of New York;” ‘“Flowers;" “Small Paint. — 
ings.” Cronyn & Gallery (Rockefeller | 
poy demas Sept. 1: American contemporary 
art. Decorators, Club (745 Fifth Ave.)—To July 
14: Ruth M. Johnson, Katharine McClintock, 
Frances T. Miller, Jessie Leach Rector. Durand. 
Ruel Galleries (12 East 57th)—July: Selected 
French paintings. Ehrich-Newhouse 
(578 Madison)—July: Selected Old Masters 
modern paintings. Ferargil Galleries (63 East 
57th)—To July 16: American and foreign art 
for home, museum and garden; English 18th 
century wrought iron benches. Pascal M, 
Gatterdam (925 Seventh Ave.)—July: Con: 
temporary Americans. Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries (15 Vanderbilt)—-To July 12: Guest art: 
ists from Downtown Gallery.- To Nov.: An 
nual -Founders Show. (Fifth Ave. at 5ist)— 
To July 3: Original drawings by George De- 
Forest: Brush. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th)— 
July: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Renaissance 
and Medieval works of art. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co. (16 East 57th)—Summer: “Mod. 
ern Classic Etchings.”” Theodore A. Kohn & 
Sen (608 Fifth a. J—To July 20: Gouaches 
by Milton Avery. M. Knoedler & Co. (14 East 
57th)—To July 19: Interiors and paintings 
of interiors. John Levy Galleries (1 East 57th) 
—July: Selected group of Old Masters. Mac 
beth Gallery (15 East 57th)—July-August; 
General exhibition of American paintings (ap- 
pointment only). Matisse Gallery (51 
East 57th)—July: Selected French contempo- 
rary paintings. 
(735 Fifth Ave.)—July: 
Masters; portraits by contemporary Americans, 
Milch Galleries (108 West 57th)—July: Se- 
lected paintings by American artists. Montross 
Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—July: Paintings by 
American artists. Morton Gallery (130 West 
57th)—July: Oils, water colors, prints by 
young Americans. Museum of Modern Art 
(11 West 53rd)—-To Sept. 30: Bliss Collection, 
National Arts Club (119 East 19th)—To Oct. 
1: Paintings from permanent collection. Ar- 
thur U. Newton (4 East 56th)—July: Old and 
modern masters; English portraits. Public 
Library (42nd St. & Fifth Ave.)—To Nov. 
30: Prints and drawings for prints. Roerich 
Museum (310 Riverside Drive)—July: Tibetan 
Banner Paintings. Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth 
Ave.)—To Oct. 12: Annual Summer exhibition. 
Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton St.)—Per- 
manent: Exhibition of art by American and 
foreign artists. Jacques Seligmann (3 East 
5lst)—-Summer: Contemporary American art- 
ists. E. & A. Silberman (30 East 57th)— 
Summer: Old Masters and objects of art. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington Ave.)—July: 
Paintings by Castellon; graphic art by Amer- 
ican and foreign artists. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Staten Island Institute—July: Work by pupils 
of William Hurd Lawrence. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Muscum of Fine Arts—To Oct. 1: 
collections; American paintings. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Westchester County Center—To July 8: American 
Folk Art; drawings and paintings by children. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
Yonkers Museum—To Sept. 3: Summer exhibi- 
tion of Yonkers Art Ass'n. 
DAYTON, 0. 
Dayton Art Institute—July-August: 
Color Show. 


Permanent 


Ohio Water 


TOLEDO, O. 
Toledo Museum of Art—To Aug. 26: 21st An- 
nual Exhibition of Contemporary American 


Painters. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association—To July 15: Western 
oil paintings. 

BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 

Buck Hill Art Association—To July 15: Con- 
temporary Quaker artists. July 16-August 15: 
Purchase prize exhibition; Brooklyn Society of 
Miniature Painters. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art—To Sept. 17: Rus- 
sian art. Philadelphia Art Alliance—July- 
Sept.: Work by members of Art Alliance. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To July 15: Water colors by 

Eliot O'Hara. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum—To July 3: 

paintings lent by Samuel H. Kress. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Museum—July: Water col- 

ors by artists of Carnegie Hall. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum—To July 22: California 
painting and sculpture, Karoly Fulop; paint- 
ings, Tibor Pataky; one-man show, Barney Nes- 
tor; Puget Sound Group; Japanese prints; de- 
velopment of landscape painting. 

MADISON, WIS. 

University of Wisconsin—To July 15: 14th In- 

ternational water color exhibit. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—July-Sept. : 

lection of ‘oils; etchings. 


Italian 


Private col- 
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Is the Joke on the Artist or the Critic? 


“Dolores del Rio,’ by Hugo Ballin. 


On whom is this joke, anyway? 

Is Hugo Ballin, A. N. A., of Los Angeles a 
better artist when he burlesques art, or is Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the New York Times a 
critic who lacks discernment? 

The story is told by Arthur Millier, art critic 
of the Los Angeles Times, who says that Ballin 
“sits chuckling in his studio” after perpetrating 
“one of the cleverest hoaxes in the history of 
the venerable National Academy of Design.” 

“By the simple trick of exhibiting two pic- 
tures in the spring exhibition of the National 
Academy,” wrote Mr. Millier, “one a serious 
portrait signed with his own name and the 
other a facetiously painted picture in the cur- 
rently popular vein of ‘social comment,’ and 
signed with the fictitious name, ‘A. Gamio,’ 
Ballin got his real work roundly condemned 
and his hoax picture singled out as one of the 
‘high spots’ of the exhibit by Jewell, who re- 
produced the ‘Gamio’ painting in the New 
York Times, the only figure picture from the 
huge exhibit so honored. 

“After which the ‘illiterate genius’ Gamio 
wrote a request for advice to the critic and 
got an equally touching reply. 

“Nine months ago Edward Alden Jewell 
wrote in the New York Times an article on 
American mural painting in which the inference 
was clear that Ballin was one of a group of 
superannuated muralists long out of the run- 
ning. 

“Then Ballin went to work. He spent a 


Italy to Send Masterpiece 

Word comes from Los Angeles that Premier 
Mussolini has accepted the invitation of the 
Los Angeles Art Association to send to this 
country next week one of Italy’s great mas- 
terpieces. While the identity of the visiting 
painting has not yet been made known—its 
choice depends on the Italian minister of for- 
eign affairs—rumor has it that the work -will 
be Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair,” one of 
the world’s most beloved pictures. After be 
ing first shown in Los Angeles, the painting 
will be sent on a pilgrimage to a dozen or so 
other American cities. 

When Whistler’s “Mother” was on view in 
Los Angeles, under the auspices of the Art 
Association, it was viewed by 150,000 persons. 
The great’ interest thus manifested caused the 
organization to decide to ask in Europe each 
year for the loan of a masterpiece. 


“Mrs. Kats of Venice, California.” 


3 ‘ 
spare afternoon painting an imaginary ‘Mrs. 
Katz,’ a type, he explains, he has seen on 
Venice pier. She is ugly, aging and wears 
blue slacks and spectacles. She has just been 
reading a ‘Romantic Love Secrets’ magazine 
and sits idly dreaming of love. He signed the 
painting ‘A. Gamio’ and first sent it to the 
Los Angeles County Fair art exhibition, where 
the jury accepted it. 

“When the spring Academy show came, Ballin 
sent his portrait of Dolores Del Rio, which 
as an associate of the adamey he was entitled 
to exhibit jury free. He also sent ‘Mrs. Katz 
of Venice, Cal.’ under the name of Gamio. 
The picture passed the jury and was hung. 

“Jewell reviewed the exhibit and under the 
caption ‘Among the High Spots in the Acad- 
emy’s 109th Annual,’ he reproduced four paint- 
ings. ‘Topmost among them, and the oniy 
figure picture, was ‘Mrs. Katz of Venice, Cal.’ 
by A. Gamio. ... ‘Mrs. Katz’ was one of 
the very few, in Jewell’s view, which ‘con- 
tributed to progress.’ He said: ‘Another most 
entertaining human document called “Mrs. 
Katz of Venice, Cal.,” by A. Gamio (repro- 
duced) which contrives an almost miraculous 
pair of glasses and, all in all, deserves a more 
distinguished position than that afforded by its 
obscure and lofty corner.’ 

“He concluded the same paragraph with: 
‘Vulgarities such as Hugo Ballin’s “Dolores 
Del Rio” had best be forgotten as quickly 
as possible.’ ” 


Toledo’s Annual Is “Sane” 


Less exaggeration and more mature interpre- 
tation are declared to mark the 21st Annual 
Exhibition of American Paintings being held 
at the Toledo Museum until Aug. 26. “Whether 
the painters are responsible, or whether the 
jury which selected the pictures was serenely 
inclined, the fact is the present show is re- 
freshingly sane,” said the Toledo Sunday Times. 
“Bizarre experimentation is almost totally ab- 
sent. Beautiful pictures are in abundance.” 

A clear cross-section of current development 
in American art is presented. Many pictures, 
made familiar by past group or national ex- 
hibitions, are on view. ‘The catalogue con- 
tains such names are Jonas Lie, Charles Burch- 
field, Eugene Speicher, Francis Speight, Gif- 
ford Beal, Joseph Pollet, Thomas Benton, 
George Biddle, Edward Hopper, Alexander 
Brook and Maurice Sterne. 
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UNIFORMITY 


A trip through our testing laboratories 
would soon reveal just why Devoe 
Artists’ Oil Colors are so dependably 
uniform. For it is here that Devoe’s 
scientific control of color-making 
begins. 


Here every individual consignment of 
Taw material is rigidly tested to mea- 
sure up to the standard sample in 
every respect. Each pigment must be 
exact—in toptone, undertone, and 
let-down, as well as in strength. 


Then, through every step in the manu- 
facturing process, the careful check- 
ing is maintained. This painstaking 
precision has been rewarded by the 
faith so many artists have in the ab- 
solute uniformity of Devoe Artists’ 
Oil Colors. Write for the color card. 
Devoe and Raynolds Co., Inc., 1 West 
47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DEVO 


Devoe also makes a complete : 
line of artists’ oil color brushes. 


a 
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SURPRISE YOU IN 
THE FINEST COLORS 


The Cadmiums—for instance. They 


are real Cadmium pigments—and 
sell for fifty cents. 


In strength and brilliancy they equal 
the highest priced tube colors. 


And of the greatest importance, their 
purity is guaranteed and fully stated 
on the label. Permanent Pigments 
tells you the whole truth about its 
colors. 


Try Permanent Pigments. You'll find 
them unsurpassed in quality and will 
have no worries about color per- 
manency. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


EXCLUSIVELY 
& 


Mail orders executed 


123 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 
Carried in stock by 
JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 








At Artists’ Supply Stores or Write Us for Price List. 


TIZIAN COLOR CO.., socts an eocnester wy 


Readers of Tue Arr Dicest afford a vast 
market for artists’ supplies. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





PEN AND BRUSH 


The Pen and Brush Club, New York, on 
May 30 gave a reception and tea in honor of 
its new member, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who was introduced by Miss Ida Tarbell, the 
president. Mrs. Roosevelt said: “I am so 
happy to be here with all of you who have 
done so many things I would like to be able 
to do.” She spoke of the continuation of the 
work of the P. W. A. P., and said: “Through 
the administration of this body, the govern- 
ment has learned what artistic people have to 
give to the country. Government officials 
have suggested that a certain per cent of ap- 
propriations for building should always go to 
decoration, murals, paintings, sculpture and 
other artistic departments. Since I have been 
in Washington, I have seen so often the advisa- 
bility of making the artistic work of the coun- 
try come closer to the government. I hope 
you will all do your part to help increase the 
feeling that the country needs the talent of 
its people for the good of others... . 

“The government must stand by and help in 
an artistic way. The artists of the country 
need the government and the government needs 
the artists.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Sr., pre- 
sented a red, white and blue bouquet to Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 


* * * 


PENNY ART FUND 


Wisconsin received the second prize paint- 
ing awarded to the states east of the Missis- 
sippi. Mrs. Allen V. Classon of Oconto, the 
chairman, appointed a chairman for each of 
the ten Congressional Districts, and the Penny 
Art Fund went over 100 percent. A tabula- 
tion of the art of the state has been made, 
and the results will be compiled this summer 
in pamphlet form. The Helen Farnsworth 
Mears Fund for art amounts now to $1200. 
Schools in each district compete first for the 
district prize and then.in the state contest. 
The children receive personal prizes of artists 
materials, and the schools oil paintings worth 
at least $50 each. There will be an exhibition 
of works by Wisconsin artists arranged by the 
clubwomen in Madison next October, with 
cash prizes. 

Massachusetts, Mrs. Herbert Stephens, chair- 
man, did such splendid work that the state 
was awarded joint first prize with [IIlinois. 
An account of its achievements will be given 
later. 

The second prize winner in the western 
states is Texas, with Mrs. Greenleaf Fisk, 
chairman. There was an increase in a year 
from 80 clubs to 165. They are studying art, 
giving art programs, sponsoring school art with 
special speakers, attending exhibitions, buying 
paintings for their homes, donating paintings 
and sculpture to public buildings, organizing 
clubs, sponsoring summer art colonies and en- 
couraging artists generally. San Angelo con- 
ducts a summer art colony under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Club. The Penny Art Fund 
was subscribed 100 percent and twenty art 
works were bought. At an art exhibition of 





paintings from the districts, two cash prizes 
were given and two pieces of statuary awarded, 

Mrs. Frederick B. Hall was the next win- 
ner—for the state of Missouri. This is the 
seventh year that prizes of paintings have 
been awarded to clubs and schools, eight of 
them representing $1,500. Mrs. Hall’s prin- 
cipal work has been in the schools, securing 
art teachers, arranging exhibitions, taking stu- 
dents on art tours, giving paintings and money 
for prizes. Last year the high school student 
who led was awarded a trip to the Century 
of Progress Art Exhibition. The National 
Folk Lore Festival at St. Louis was one of 
the main achievements, and 27,000 people at- 
tended. Preliminary to this, affairs were held 
in every southern county, the winners going 
on to a regional festival where the best weav- 
ers, basket makers, etc., were chosen. This 
has brought to the front the simplicity and 
romance of the Ozark regions, where ballads 
preserved in the original form go back to the 
days of Shakespeare. 

Frank Nuderscher, Missouri State Chairman, 
A. A. P. L., well known for his paintings of the 
Ozarks and industrial scenes, has just com- 
pleted a mural for the P. W. A. P. in the 
City Hospital. 

e © e 


ART PILGRIMAGES 

The art pilgrimages for July with Mrs. R. 
Edson Doolittle, 209 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, 
to which everyone is welcome, are as follows: 

Metropolitan Museum of Art for the Special 
Summer Exhibition of Landscapes and the 
American Wing. Brooklyn Museum of Art 
for American Paintings and Sculpture. The 
Cloisters, shrine of Medieval art. Museum of 
the City of New York. The Music Hall, 
Rockefeller Center. The Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, Temple Emanu-El, River- 
side Church. 

7 * * 

The date for the Fine Arts Week sug- 
gested by the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the A. A. P. L. is from Nov. 


5 to 10, inclusive. 





Westchester Broadcast 


A series of radio talks entitled “Interviews 
in Living Art,” and dealing with different 
phases of contemporary art, is being conducted 
by Charlton L. Edholm, Westchester artist, 
every Thursday evening at 9. o'clock over 
station WFAS, White Plains, N. Y. These 
interviews began some months ago with Ho- 
bart Nichols, vice-president of the National 
Academy of Design, and have continued with 
the following speakers: Robert L. Huntington, 
president of the Hudson Valley Art Association; 
Emily Nichols Hatch, former president of the 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors; Frederic Guinzberg, sculptor and 
member of the Chappequa Arts Guild; Harold 
Sherman, author and playwright; Carl Heck, 
interior decorator; Lewis W. Hine, well known 
for his photographs of workmen on the job; 
and Margery Ryerson, best known for her 
sketches of children. 
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PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


ational Chairman : F. Ballard 
- 152 West 57th Street, New York City 


ational Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
: 154 West 57th Street, New York City 
National Regional 
Chairman: George Ennis 
681 5th Avenue. New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





RESULTS OF THE LEAGUE’S REFER- 
ENDUM ON THE DESIRABILITY 
OF AN UNDER-SECRETARY 
OF FINE ARTS IN OUR 
FEDERAL GOVERN- 

MENT. 


Replies were received from 48.7 percent of 
our enrolled membership. Of the replies re- 
ceived 70 percent favored the creation of such 
an office in our federal government. 

The League made an effort to obtain, by 
straw vote, a cross section of present opinion 
on this question of art-conscious Americans. 
Our returns were from practically every state 
in the country, and from Europe. Accom- 
panying them came many. thoughtful and in- 
telligent letters both for and against the project. 
All of these will qualify the future actions of 
the National Executive Committee. On behalf 
of the National Executive Committee, the edi- 
tor expresses appreciation of the prompt re- 
sponse of our members to this questionnaire. 

oe oe 


PARIS 


EXHIBITION 
by 
A Group or THE European CHAPTER 
of the 


AMERICAN 
ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL 
LEAGUE 


at the 


SIMONSON GALLERIES 


19, Rue CAUMARTIN 


from JUNE 2nd to JUNE 16th, 1934 


Under the Patronage of the 
American Ambassador 
His Excertency JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
anp Mrs. STRAUS 


and the American Consul General 


Tue Honoraste LEO. J. KEENA anp 
Mrs. KEENA 


Thirty-five artists, showing  eighty-three 
works of art, comprised this year’s annual ex- 
hibition of the European Chapter of the League. 
Throughout the past winter the monthly get- 
together dinners in Paris have been a focus 
of American art life on the Continent. Ameri- 
can artists and art lovers resident abroad who 
may wish to join this group, or to obtain in- 
formation about the American Artists Profes- 
sional League, may write to Mr. Leslie G. 
Cauldwell, Secretary, 4 bis Cité du Rétiro, 
Paris, France. Mr. Aston Knight is chairman 
of the European Chapter. Members exhibiting 
at the Simonson Galleries comprised: 


Bion Barnett, L. Scott Bower, Leslie G. Cauld- 
well, Francis B. Chadwick, George Conlon, John 
Cox, William Slocum Davenport, E. Bruce Doug- 
las, Eloise Egan, Harold English, Lora Gibon, 
Harriet Hallowell, Lillion Hirschi, Wilmer Hoff- 
Lester Hornby, Robert B. Hostater, David 


man, 
Humphreys, B. Jackson Humphreys, A. G. Kel- 











logg, Anna E. Klumpke, Aston Knight, Clara 
Kretzinger, Ian MacLeod, Elizabeth 8. McCord, 
Georgia M. Ovington, Lendall Pitts, Henry M. 
Rae, Janet Scudder, Vine Stoddard, Henry 0. 
Tanner, Eugene Vail, Abel Warshawsky, A. C. 
Webb, Hermann A. Webster and John Allan 
Wyeth. 


The League is for the development of Ameri- 
can Art by American Artists wherever they 
are resident. (The P. W. A. P. administration 
ignored the suggestion of the European Chapter 
of the League that an allotment of P. W. A. P. 
funds -be made available for the employment 
of able American artists’ in great need and 
resident abroad.) 

* * * 


THE NEW LEAGUE BOOKLET 


All members have received, by mail, a copy 
6f the new handbook. This has been prepared 
partly for your fuller information about the 
League; and also with the hope that every 
member will use it as a means of enrolling new 
members in the League. 

The National Executive Committee would 
urge every member to do his part. To double 
or treble our present membership would in- 
crease greatly the League’s power to serve 
American art and living artists. 

* * * 


SCULPTORS vs. CONTRACTORS 


New York City is employing sculptors to 
repair and restore the sculpture in its public 
parks and avenues. Heretofore such work: has 
been done by contractors. The sculptors now 
doing this work with proper consideration for 
the works of art have found that marble 
statues had been cleaned by contractors with 
steel brushes with disastrous results to the 
surface; pedestals had been “cleaned” by paint- 
ing them over with cement; and Stanford 
White’s superb base to Saint Gaudens “Far- 
ragut” in Madison Square, had been so long 
neglected that water had got between the 
stones and had moved them. 


* * «* 
AMERICAN FINE ARTS WEEK 
PROJECT 


November 5 to 10, 1934. 

[Jf that date should fit local conditions] 

The National Regional Chapters Committee 
is receiving replies indicating eager response 
from state and local chairmen to its recom- 
mendation for a country-wide Fine Arts Week. 

Mr. Thomas C. Parker, Virginia State Chair- 
man, writes: “The whole project has my most 
hearty approval.’ Mrs. Harold Dickson 
Marsh, Oregon State Chairman, the original 
sponsor of the project, comments: “I believe, 
or rather am of the strong opinion, that such 
a Fine Arts Week should be promoted by the 
American Artists Professional League, with its 
large group of creative artists. ... American 
artists must themselves begin to take control 
of the art situation through the largest art 
organization in America, the American Artists 
Professional League.” “I hope to make the 
program in Tennessee one the League will be 
proud of.” writes Mrs. Louise B. Clark. Ten- 
nessee State Chairman. Miss Dorothy M. 
King, Montana State Chairman, is “sure it 
[Continued back on page 26] 














uNndiguUs 


FROM THE 
EVERYWHERE OUTSTANDING 
INSIGNIA 

° + oy 
Artists’ Material 


of Highest Quality 


The above phrase is the literal 
translation of the Grumbacher 
motto: “Undique Insignia” 


Among the Artists’ Brushes, 
Colors, and Material manufactured 
or imported, are the following— 


Mussini Oil Colors Wolff Carbon Pencils 


Sehmincke Oil Colors Royal Soverign Pencils 
Schmincke Tempera Royal Watercolour 
Colors Society Paper 
Horadam Water Colors Superba Plastelina 
Schmincke Pastels Spencerian Art Series 
Schmincke Dry Colors Pens 
Nanking Drawing Ink 


Schmincke Fresco 
Colors ‘ French Charcoal 


Your favorite dealer has a copy of our 
latest catalogue 


> 
M. GRUMBACHER 


NEW YORK TORONTO 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 
We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
lo - 186” .- 16°90” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 te 
50 yards long. 


Manufatturers of 
“Clover Brand” 


Products 
Write for Catalogue and 


ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
Our Only New York City Address 
129-131 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


USE 


Rembrant 


COLOKS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 





Our full line of artists materials in- 
cludes PERMANENT PIGMENTS and 
KASPAR’S finest “Tintoretto” oil 
colors. 

Mail orders carefully attended to 


LEE’S ART SHOP 


209 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7-0679 





Tue Arr Dicest presents without bias the 


news and opinion of the art world. 





Rondout Creek and Bridge By ALBERT HECKMAN The Last Stand By C. W. ANDER On 
i tlaiaccnal itt (Drypoint $10) is 


Fine Art, American, Ancient and Modern 
- Paintings, Portraits, Etchings and Sculpture. 
Art for the Garden and Home and Museum. 


Exhibitions of etchings, engravings, lithographs and woodcuts by contemporary and ancient artists may be 
arranged for colleges, museums and clubs. 


We publish the works of the following artists. Those starred (*)-are represented in the Century of Progress 


International Exhibition af Contemporary Prints: 


A.LeERT: HECKMAN* THomas BENTON* ARTHUR B. Davies 
C. W. ANDERSON* Henry C., Pitz* ; Wi.t Dyson 
A. S. MacLeop* CHARLES W. SmItTH* W. R. Locke 
JouHNn Steuart Curry* .~ Ouin Dows* FRANK A. NANKIVELL 
Luict Lucioni* LAUREN Forp ARNOLD. WILTZ 
REGINALD MarsH* PHILIP CHENEY ALBERT STEWART 


Ferargil Galleries 


63 East 57th Street New York City 





, ne ? 
Pali Pattern. (Hawaii) By A. 8. MacLEOD — The Tornado | By JOHN STEUART CURR} 
(Lithograph $20) (Lithograph $15) te Be 


¥ 











